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YING OUT OR HEATING TO ELIMINATE 
MOISTURE IS NOT NECESSARY 


omplete paint job can be done without loss of time or production. 
coat of Damp-Tex usually covers. Resists corrosive gases, and oxida- 
h. Contains no turpentine, or odor to taint foods. Stays tough and 
tic for years and can be washed repeatedly. Made in white and colors. 


DAM PATE X 


The Enamel That Goes On Water Soaked Surfaces Now Used 
In Over 4000 Plants For Damp Surface Maintenance 


EELCOTE MFG. CO., GRATIOT at THERESA 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
| Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels 
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ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE PROTECTED, LIGHTENED AND 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT WITH A 


COAT OF [oYNMI“UT< APPLIED 
DIRECTLY OVER WET SURFACES 


Yes, Damp-Tex not only sticks to wet surfaces but it penetrates through 
the surface moisture; then dries into a tough, enamel-like, waterproof 
film. Thus, it not only beautifies, but also gives the same protection that 
ordinary paint gives when applied to a dry surface. All Damp-Tex is sold 
on a money-back guarantee of performance. For a test in your own plant, 
we will be pleased to ship, freight prepaid, a trial order at the regular price 
of $4.95 per gallon, or $4.85 per gallon in quantities of five gallons, and 
guarantee it to perform as described or your money will be refunded. 
Points West of Rockies add 25c per gallon. 


Pre-treated Damp-Tex to stop bacterial and fungus growth costs 10c 
per gallon extra. 
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Not only does America’s World War II Army 
have many more fighting men... but, man for 
man, they eat far more. It's the best-fed force 
in history! 


A hard job for the Kitchen Police, yes. Anda 
terrific task for the nation’s packers to produce 
enough sausage and other muscle-building 
meats to make ours the healthiest, strongest 
army. Besides, there’s the problem of supply- 
ing sausage to hungry war-workers, as well as 
civilians whose health must be guarded, too. 








Helping the sausage manufacturers to speed 
unparalleled production are the many Buffalo 
machines... grinders, stuffers, cutters, mixers. 
Buffalo's 75 years’ experience serves them 
well today ...and will serve as capably in the 
after-war years. 














Ask for a free Buffalo catalog. Drop a line to: 
BUFFALO CASING APPLIERS JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO. 


Tests under actual plant working conditions 50 Broadway Buffalo, New York 
prove that this unit actually doubles the 
amount of sausage stuffed! 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 
















QUALITY SAUSAGE 
MAKING MACHINES 








Making their initial appearance at a time when metal priorities 
are playing havoc with Mr. Packer, BAKE-RITE Paper MEAT 
LOAF PANS are receiving exceptional acclaim. However, they 
are not intended as a “substitute” for the real thing. BAKE- 
RITE Pans are proving that they are in a class by themselves. . . 
boasting individual features of utility and economy in addition 
to fulfilling all the functions of the metal meat pan. Reduced 
shrinkage and the elimination of the costly washing operation 
necessitated by metal pan usage are just two of the important 
money-saving advantages that are yours when you switch to 
BAKE-RITE. 


Illustration above portrays the various steps in the setting up and 
using of the BAKE-RITE Pan. 1. Knocked down corrugated 
outer pans and grease-proof, moisture-proof inner linings, ready 
for quick assembly. 2. Pan and lining easily folded and set up. 
ie Ne 3. Inner lining inserted into outer pan. 4. Unit filled or stuffed, 
pone _.. the last ready for the oven. 5. On removal from oven, meat loaf allowed 
to cool in its individual “‘package”’; outer pan immediately avail- 
able for re-use. Outer pans may be used up to 30 times without 
losing any of their efficiency. Examine the Advantages listed to 
the left and send today for your free working samples. 
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ERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. SWEET 
RED PEPPERS (PIMIENTOS). SPECIALTY TU. 
PRODUCTS AND INGREDIENTS. 














1480 LAKESIDE AVENUE 4\z CLEVELAND 


Producers and Distributors of Unusually Good Products for Food Packers 
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The Globe Slatshelf truck has been especially 
designed for the movement and storage of heavy 
loads and serves as an excellent display rack. The 
Globe Cattle Head truck is for flushing and in- 
spection. Each rack removable for sterilization. 
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OLEO SEEDING TRUCK HAM, BACON AND 


This Globe truck for handling Oleo stock in 
process of seeding is large and well balanced and 
turns within its own length. Sturdy and of sani- 
tary construction. The flat top truck is especially 
adapted for use in dry salt, sweet pickle, bacon 
and hide departments. 


UTILITY TRUCK BEEF PAUNCH 


This large capacity, easy running Globe utility 
truck has smooth sanitary inside surface without 
bolts or rivets. It is useful in many departments. 
Truck at right is for viscera, paunch and liver and 
has many exclusive features. 
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rt at effort by speeding up operations 


NEW, EASY RUNNING 
TRUCKS SAVE TIME! 


Is there a slow-down in your plant due to old, ineffi- special Globe trucks. There are more than 100 styles and 
dent, sluggish equipment? Does each man take seconds types for every special packing house need. Write us for 
longer on every truck trip? Adding up to many lost full information. If we can help you with priorities let 
minutes in each plant, every day? This is no time to us know . . . we have a special priorities department at 
tolerate such delays, when military, lend-lease and civilian your service without cost or obligation. 
needs leave you still unable to meet demands. 


New Globe trucks specially engineered for every pack- 28 years of service to American Meat Packers 
ing plant need will save time and materials, cut high World’s largest builders of Packing Plant Trucks 
labor costs. Replace your old worn and battered trucks 
now. Add enough new Globe trucks to handle your 
present heavy requirements. Now is when you need to 
speed up your operations to help the war effort. Steere WELDED To soDY acer upisan sits qreasie nissan 


a CASTER 
CASTER PLATE ROLLER swiWeL 
WELDED To poor i'/a* PE SLEEVE 


Al 
CASTER WiLL FIT 


MALLEARLE MON sa” 


Globe trucks have unique features that make every 
Globe user a Globe booster. Ask the men in the plant 
who use trucks. If they have not used Globe trucks, 
show them the illustration at the right and get their com- 
ment on these features that make trucks efficient, fast, 
sturdy, easy to maneuver in busy departments, fool- 
proof and easy to keep clean and sterile. 


Illustrated above is the Globe sausage meat truck.., 
Built to fit under mixers and grinders, it moves almost at gemronces, 
finger touch, spins around like a top within its own cnininiamiie: stat 
length. On the opposite pages are illustrated a few other ADUITIOWAL REINFORCEMENT 


pooy #12 sTEeL 
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Armstrong Insulations 
FOR 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


FOAMGLAS - MINERAL WOOL BOARD - CORKBOARD 


O need for substitutions .. . all 
three Armstrong Insulating 
Materials are available now for 
prompt delivery! They’re ready to 
meet your insulation needs. Ready, 
too, are the long experience and engi- 
neering skill found only at “Insula- 
tion Headquarters.” Here you'll 
get help in selecting the right ma- 
terial. And you'll be sure that it’s 
right because Armstrong engineers 
have a long and successful record in 
low temperature insulation work. 


You have three dependable board 
form insulations to choose from: 


Armstrong’s CORKBOARD: 
Available on A-10 or better priority. 
Years of service under severe condi- 
tions give proof that Corkboard is 
an efficient, low temperature insula- 
tion. It is light, strong, rigid. 
Standard size 12” x 36”, thicknesses 
1”, 14%", 2”, 3”, 4”, 6”. Highly re- 
sistant to moisture and common 
forms of deterioration, Corkboard 
gives dependable protection for all 
low temperature applications. 


‘ 
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Armstrong’s MINERALWOOL 
BOARD: Available with or without 
priority. Here is an efficient heat 
barrier processed into structurally 
strong boards from mineral wool 
and a strong waterproof binder. 
These boards can be quickly and 
easily installed. They stay in place 
without sagging, settling, shrink- 
ing, swelling, or warping. Arm- 
strong’s Mineral Wool Board is free 
from objectionable odor and from 
any liability to rot, mold, or harbor 
vermin. Size 12” x 36”, thicknesses 
1”, 144", 2”, 3”, 4”. 

Armstrong’s FOAMGLAS: 
Available with or without priority. 
Thousands of tiny airtight cells 
make up this new form of glass. The 
slight vacuum in these cells forms a 
permanent heat barrier. Foamglas 


is waterproof, but even more im- 
portant, it’s vaporproof! Light in 
weight and easily workable, Foam- 
glas is rigid and has unusual com- 
pressive strength—130 lbs. per 
square inch! In addition it’s fire- 
proof, verminproof, and odorless. 
Block sizes 12” x 18”, available 
thicknesses 2”, 3”, 444", and 6”. 
Armstrong’s CORK COVER- 
ING: Cork covering is available for 
the insulation of all sizes of cold 
lines and fittings. It fits accurately 
and provides lasting protection for 
lines operating at any temperature. 
For full facts about any or all of 
these three insulation materials, 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 6501 Concord Street, GB 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. © 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Insulation Headquart rs 


Corkboard © Cork Covering * 


Temlok °¢ Fibergles* 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 0.-C. F. Corp. 


© Mineral Wool Board +¢ Foamgles 
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LINK-BELT ROTO-LOUVRE DRYERS 


DEHYDRATE PORK 


at S, wift & Company 


Following the application of the Link- 
Belt Roto-Louvre Dryer to their process 
for dehydrating beef, Swift & Company 
are now dehydrating pork with this unit. 
The method used for pork is essentially 
the same as that for beef, with the addi- 
tion of new processes involving the sepa- 
ration of rendered pork fat and recom- 
bining the meat juices with the meat. See 
diagram below. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto 


Offices in principal cities 


SAVES CARGO SPACE 


Where 10 ships have been needed to carry pork as 
cured Wiltshire sides, 3.12 ships will carry the same 
amount of meat, in dehydrated form, and the meat 
fat as lard. The dehydrated meat will require only two 
ships, and the lard, 1.12 ships. w16 
* Shown above is one of the Link-Belt Roto-Louvre Dryers now in 
service at Swift & Company’s Chicago plant dehydrating both beef 
and pork. The Roto-Louvre Dryer is the dehydrating unit into which the C U R E 0 W LT § H R E § 0 E § 
cooked, ground, fresh meat is fed and from which emerges the dehydrated 


products. This dryer has proved highly successful in drying foods of all kinds. wine, wiathl wiathl wath, wine 
It provides a continuous process with positive control from the time the 
food product enters the drum to its discharge. Send for Book No. 1911. vlad, walatidy wcdetih watilidy wate 


ee He DEHYDRATED PORK COMPRESSED, 


After being cut into 2” cubes and cooked, the meat from which the juice AND L A oo 0 
has been separated, is then ground and fed to the Roto-Louvre unit (dehy- 
drator). This dryer consists essentially of a horizontal drum fitted with 
louvres running the length of the interior. Air at controlled temperatures is 6B6bD DEHYDRATED PORK se 
admitted beneath the louvres and blown through the granular meat. The 
drum revolves so that the meat keeps turning and moves slowly down the 

slight incline of the barrel where it sifts at the far end to a sanitary 

metal truck (No. 7). 


DIAGRAMMATIC 
fw \ feltamels 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
DEHYDRATING PORK 


LINR-BELT wear vever 
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Let's Get Down to Casings! 
For Liver Sausage at its Best ... Use 


ARMOUR S 
CAS ONGS 


* Let’s talk facts. 

We honestly believe that Armour’s Sewed Cas- 
ings are your wise choice for sausage at its finest. 

And here’s why: 

They give your sausages a firm, plump, well- 
rounded appearance that means extra sales-appeal 
in the dealer’s case. 

Because of their uniformly great strength, they 
help you cut breakage losses to a minimum. 

They lock in all the juices, all the flavor of the 
sausage meat... protect your product’s goodness 
right to the customer’s table. 

And they’re available in a wide range of types and 
sizes, all carefully selected and graded, so that you’ll 
find an Armour’s Sewed Casing exactly suited to 

If you are making sausage your product needs. 
for the Armed Forces...use So let’s get down to casings .. . and fine casings 


Armour’s Natural Casings 
and be eure they will meet for your own fine products. Make your next order 


all requirements. Armour’s. 


ARMOUR any COMPANY 
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ChangesinConversion ‘Black Market’. Developments 


Seen as Threat to Meat Trade 


Factors Help Packers 


S A result of experience with Re- 
striction Order 1 during the first 
quota period, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration last weekend issued Amend- 
ment 11 to the order, adding conversion 
factors for several types of cuts, cor- 
recting others and setting forth specific 
factors for use in calculating conversion 
weight of controlled meat used in canned 
meat being sold to the armed forces and 
FDA. 

Modifications in conversion weight 
factors are not made applicable to quota 
bases nor do they apply to Quota Period 
1. In most cases the changes will bene- 
fit slaughterers since many consist of 
increases in conversion factors of cuts 
which are delivered to exempt pur- 
chasers. Non-quota slaughterers will be 
required to use the modified conversion 
factors for the purpose of calculating 
deliveries during all base periods sub- 
sequent to Base Period 1 and all quota 
periods subsequent to Quota Period 1. 


“Net Weight" Clarified 


Section 1407.913 (b) retains the pres- 
ent table of conversion factors for use 
by slaughterers in computing all quota 
bases, and in computing deliveries 
charged against quota during Quota 
Period 1, and also incorporates the pres- 
ent method of computing the conversion 
weight of controlled meat used in the 
preparation of sausage or canned meat 
which is currently set forth in para- 
graph (d). Under paragraph (d) some 
doubt has arisen as to whether the words 
“net weight of controlled meat” refers 
to the weight before or after cooking. 
A sentence is, therefore, added at the 
end of paragraph (b) to clarify the 
original intention of the order that 
net weight, in the case of controlled 
meat cooked in the preparation of 
canned meat, means the net weight 
prior to cooking. 


Section 1407.913 (c) is modified to 
set forth all of the corrected and sup- 
plemental conversion factors. The new 
conversion factors added for canned 
meats have been calculated to permit 
slaughterers to compute the conver- 
sion weight of controlled meat contained 
therein merely by applying the appro- 
priate factor to the net weight of the 
finished product. Conversion weight of 
controlled meat contained in canned 
meats for which no conversion factor 
is specified will be computed in the same 
manner as that presently specified for 
all canned meats. 

Full text of the amendment follows: 


A new paragraph (c) is added to Section 
1407.904; Section 1407.913 (b) (c) and (d) are 
amended; a new paragraph (k) is added to Sec- 
tion 1407.925, to read as set forth below: 

1407.904 Deliveries of non-quota slaughterers 
Testricted. *** (c) A non-quota slaughterer, in 
Computing the conversion weight of controlled 
meat resulting from his own slaughter delivered 

(Continued on page 21.) 


OLLAPSE of the entire meat dis- 

tribution structure is threatened 
as a result of serious intentional and un- 
intentional violations of Restriction Or- 
der 1 and OPA meat price ceiling regu- 
lations, according to the best-informed 
authorities in the meat packing indus- 
try. 

Moreover, the whole meat industry in 
general—although not meat packing in 
particular—is acquiring a “war prof- 
iteer” label as a result of newspaper re- 
ports and “exposes” on “black markets” 
throughout the country. 

In this situation the large proportion 
of honest and law-abiding packers, proc- 
essors, wholesalers and retailers, who 
see the need for price ceilings and re- 
strictions and are trying to obey the 
complicated government regulations to 
the best of their ability, are being penal- 
ized and being forced into a position 
where they must choose between viola- 
tion or liquidation. 


Enforcement officials of the Office of 
Price Administration have moved be- 
latedly in the last fortnight in a number 
of localities to try to clean up “black 
market” operations at wholesale, packer 
and retail levels. However, there have 
been no reports of action against farm- 
ers, country abattoirs and locker plants 
whose unrestricted slaughter and sale 
of meat have assumed the character of 
a large-scale rural “black market” and 
whose product has undoubtedly been 
used illegally by urban sellers. 

Moreover, there are some indications 
that rural slaughter, processing and 
sale of meat are siphoning off product 
that should go to the armed forces and 
for lend-lease shipment, with the result 


- that meat plants are operating at less- 


than-expected capacity; this week the 
FDA issued a peremptory call (see page 
35) for larger offerings of a number of 
pork products. Outright requisitioning 
might be the next step, if offerings are 
not increased shortly. 


The New York regional office of OPA 
this week obtained warrants for the 





EDITORIAL INDEX 
READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


In the interest of paper conserva- 
tion The National Provisioner will not 
distribute the editorial index to Vol- 
ume 107, July 1 to December 31, 
1942, in a regular issue of the publi- 
cation. However, the index has been 
printed and will be sent to any sub- 
scriber who requests a copy. Address 
The National Provisioner, 407 South 
Dearborn, Chicago. 











arrest of 22 individuals associated with 
11 wholesale firms in Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, Newark and Paterson, N. J. 
Warrants also were issued for five indi- 
viduals of one company in Philadelphia 
and two individuals in two companies 
in Pittsburgh. Five of the Branx indi- 
viduals alleged to have violated OPA 
meat ceiling regulations were given im- 
mediate hearings. They were: 

Morris Schwartz and Louis Zelelez- 
nick, partners, and Henry Schultz, cash- 
ier, and Oscar Zeleleznick, a sales- 
man, Bronx Meat Market, and Louis 
Pesky, president, Louis Pesky, Inc. 
Other Bronx defendants for whom war- 
rants were obtained by U. S. Attorney 
Mathias F. Correa were Harry Geier, 
president, Eugene John Rudman, cash- 
ier and bookkeeper, and Morris Herz- 
feld, assistant bookkeeper, of Geier & 
Geier, Inc. 


File Complaints in Brooklyn 


In Brooklyn complaints were filed 
against nine individuals, members of 
four companies, by U. S. Attorney Har- 
old M. Kennedy. Those named were: 
Peter D’Giovannai, trading at the Man- 
hattan Lamb and Veal Company; 
George Korn, Sol Korn and Louis Korn, 
members of George Korn & Co., a part- 
nership; Alter Mainster, president, 
Philip Kopelow, vice president, and Ben 
Rotter, secretary, Blue Ribbon Provi- 
sions, Inc.; Herman Esten, president, 
and Harry Schaiman, secretary-treas- 
urer, Inter-City Provision Corp. 


Accused in complaints filed by Nathan 
L. Jacobs, chief OPA attorney of the 
Newark office, were; Nathan Krupnick, 
president, Enkay Packing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J.; Albert Ables, president, 
and Max Tischner, bookkeeper, Metro- 
politan Beef Co., Inc., Newark; Gustave 
Sobo, proprietor, and Edward Bradigan, 
salesman, Gustave Sobo Co., Newark, 
and Anthony Caruso, trading as Ameri- 
can Products Co., Newark. 


At Pittsburgh, Max Gross, president, 
Bloomfield Packing Co., was charged 
with having sold beef and veal carcasses 
and wholesale cuts above the ceiling 
price and with falsely invoicing beef. 
Theodore E. Dauer, general manager, 
Arnold Packing Co., was charged with 
selling beef sides at prices above his 
ceiling and also with making false in- 
voices. The complaints were filed by 
OPA investigators and warrants issued 
by a U. S. commissioner. 


At Albany, N. Y., U. S. District Judge 
Brennan signed show cause orders in 
injunction proceedings against three 
wholesalers, charging that they had ex- 
ceeded ceiling prices in sale of meat to 
retailers, The actions filed by OPA 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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Swift & Company Describes 
Pork Dehydration Process 


EHYDRATED pork—120 million 
D Ibs. of it—is scheduled to go 

from meat dehydration plants in 
this country to our Allies overseas dur- 
ing 1943, according to recent estimates 
by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Swift & Company, a major 
supplier of this product, completed its 
first government order for 100,000 Ibs. 
of dehydrated pork on January 4. It ex- 
pects to ship a similar quantity on Feb- 
ruary 15. ’ 


One hundred twenty million lbs. of 
dehydrated pork is the equivalent of 570 
million lbs. of dressed carcass meat, in- 
dustry technologists point out. To proc- 
ess it will require an increase in pro- 
ductive capacity beyond that of the ten 


meat dehydration units which the indus- 
try expects to have in operation in the 
near future. 

A short time ago, Swift & Company 
completed the government’s first order 
for 80,000 lbs. of dehydrated beef. The 
method being used by the company for 
dehydrating pork is essentially the same 
as that employed for beef, according to 
J. W. Wilson, general superintendent, 
with the addition of new steps that ful- 
fill the requirements of pork operations. 

“Dehydration of pork,” states Dr. 
R. C. Newton, vice president in charge 
of research, “is more complicated than 
the process for beef, because pork has 
more fat. Secondly, the liquor that cooks 
out of the pork does not reabsorb dur- 


TYPE OF DRYER USED IN SWIFT & COMPANY PROCESS 


A medium-sized dryer in the battery operated by Swift & Company in pork dehydration. 

Measuring almost 4 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. long, it is essentially a horizontal tube 

which rotates at controlled speed. Its capacity output varies between 150 Ibs. of dehy- 
drated pork per hour and 225 Ibs. of dehydrated beef in same period. 
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ing the cooking operation as in the case 
of beef. This has made necessary the 
development of several steps to recom.” 
bine the meat juices with the meat.” 

During World War I, pork was sent 
to Great Britain mainly as cured Wilt- 
shire sides, under refrigeration. The net 
result of dehydrating pork is two prod- 
ucts: dehydrated pork and lard. The 
meat contained in two Wiltshire sides 
can be dehydrated, instead of cured, and 
compressed into 23 1-lb. containers, 
Swift & Company points out. Mean- 
while, the meat fat is being converted 
into an average of 16.2 lbs. of quality 
lard, also greatly needed abroad. On 
this basis, ten shiploads of Wiltshire 
sides would be equalled by 3.2 ships 
filled with dehydrated pork and lard— 
1.2 ships of lard and two ships of de- 
hydrated pork. 

Key points in the dehydration process 
developed by Swift & Company are said 
to include strict continuity throughout 
all operations and the scientific control 
of temperature at each stage. The six 
major steps worked out by H. H. Me- 
Kee, assistant general superintendent, 
and Chicago plant associates, are as 
follows: 


Summary of Operations 


1) Selection of the beef and pork sides 
and boning operations which yield the 
fresh meat to be processed; 2) Cutting 
the meat into 2-in. cubes; 3) Precooking 
the cubed meat; 4) Grinding the pre- 
cooked cubed meat; 5) Drying the 
ground particles, and 6) Packaging. 
These steps are illustrated in an accom- 
panying diagram. 

Selection of the carcass to be dehy- 
drated is followed by break-up opera- 
tions which reduce the sides to pieces 
of fresh meat, usually of about 10 lbs. 
weight. In the boning operations all 
tendons and heavy blood vessels are re- 
moved, fat in excess of 10 per cent is 
trimmed from the beef and trimmable 
fat in excess of 20 per cent is separated 
from the pork. The pieces of fresh car- 
cass meat are then held under refriger- 
ation. 


In the second step, the large pieces of 
meat are taken from the chill room and 
sent to a rotary cutter which reduces 
them to 2-in. cubes and drops them by 
chute to the precooking kettle. 

The cubed meat is precooked for a 
minimum of 30 minutes at internal tem- 
peratures of between 165 degs. and 175 
degs. F. The jacketed, open kettle in 
which the precooking is done uses steam 
at a pressure of 3 to 10 lbs. It is fitted 
with a vertical paddle agitator which 
stirs the contents, up to 1,500 lbs. of 
cubed meat, and a discharge valve in 
the bottom through which the cooked 
meat is sent to a receiving tank directly 
beneath. In the bottom of the receiver 
is a helical conveyor which moves the 
cooked meat up to the receiving hopper 
of the hasher or grinder. 

Pork and beef processing diverge at 
this point. In the pork process the bot- 
tom of the receiving tank is perforated 
to allow escape of the natural meat 
liquor and fat separated from the meat 
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FROM PRECOOKED PORK TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


Precooked pork (left) is sent through ¥s-in. plate as prelude to further processing. The 

extruded meat breaks up into granules, in which form it is sent direct to rotary dryer. 

Photo at right shows finished product sifting from discharge end of dryer. It is granular, 
light nut brown in color and has a pleasing flavor. 


in cooking, which is facilitated by action 
of the screw conveyor. The liquid mix- 
ture goes to a centrifuge, which sepa- 
rates the meat liquor from the liquid 
pork fat. The latter is removed for use 
in the manufacture of lard while the 
meat juice is pumped up to another 
steam-jacketed kettle and thence to an 
evaporator. From the evaporator, con- 
centrated meat liquor, having the con- 
sistency of thick gravy, is gravity fed 
to another holding kettle to await the 
mixing stage which recombines the 
meat juices with the pork. 

As the fourth step, the meat brought 
by the helical conveyor is sent through 
a grinder which reduces it to desired 
particle size. In that form either beef or 
pork is fed directly from the grinder to 
the dehydrating machine. 


Rotary Dryer Used 


In the drying stage, Swift & Com- 
pany uses a specially built type of hori- 
zontal rotary dryer, in various sizes 
ranging from capacities of 250 to 1,000 
Ibs. of finished product per hour. Its 
construction has been engineered by the 
Link-Belt Co. of Chicago in such a way 
that the meat charge is non-cascading. 
Instead, the meat follows a_ spiral 
course, tumbling gently and evenly along 
a slight decline toward the discharge end 
of the tube. This action is the combined 
result of the slow, steady revolving mo- 
tion of the dryer and the latter’s unique 
design. 

The machine consists of a solid outer 
cylindrical shell and an inner one made 
up of overlapping louver plates extend- 
ing the full length of the tube. The 
spaces between louvers are passages for 
heated air which is directed through the 
meat. By this means, absolute uniform- 
ity and thoroughness of drying are as- 


sured as the tube revolves. The motion 
prevents the meat from remaining in 
contact with the louver plates and be- 
coming abraded or overheated. The hot 
air inlet is a segment of no more than 
90 degs., which restricts distribution of 
air to only those passages directly be- 
neath the charge of meat. Temperature 
control is facilitated by the fact that no 
more than one-fourth of the shell is 
subjected to the air stream at one time. 


In the dehydration of pork the meat 
juice, which is being held in a steam- 
jacketed kettle at a desired temperature, 
is fed at a constant drip to the meat in 
the dryer. The juice falls from the inlet 
pipe about 2 ft. inside the charge end 
of the dryer and is thoroughly mixed 
with the tumbling meat. 


The moisture content of both beef and 
pork is reduced to 10 per cent or less 
after a minimum of four hours in the 
dryer but with an average of 50 per 
cent longer for pork than for beef. Mois- 
ture content upon entering the dryer is 
approximately 52 per cent and the meat 
is held at temperatures between 135 and 
155 degs. F. Temperature of the inlet 
air is about 300 degs. F. but it drops to 
epproximately 150 degs., identical with 
that of the product, at the discharge 
end. The meat sifting out of the dehy- 
drator is taken in sanitary metal trucks 
to packaging machinery. 

Standard can filling and hermetically 
sealing machinery is used to complete 
the processing. An unusual operation 
has been inserted by Swift & Company, 
however, between the filling and sealing 
of the containers. By means of hand 
tamping, the dehydrated pork product 
can be compressed until the ordinary 
12-0z. can holds exactly 16 oz. of meat. 
This space saving of 33% per cent in 
the container itself is an important fac- 
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COMPRESS DEHYDRATED 
FOODS TO SAVE SPACE 


As a further step in conservation of 
shipping space, following the successful 
application of dehydration to various 
foods, a process has been developed for 
squeezing air from dehydrated products. 
In this process, worked out by the Auto 
Ordnance Co., Greenwich, Conn., the 
dehydrated foods are compressed into 
blocks or briquettes. Cellophane division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany collaborated in solving the pack- 
aging problem. 


Additional space saving (over dehy- 
dration) achieved by compression 
ranges from 30 per cent for dried whole 
milk to 80 per cent for cream of cabbage 
soup. 

Experience to date indicates that com- 
pression and the resulting reduction of 
the food surface exposed to the air 
cause the dehydrated eggs, vegetables, 
meat and other foods to keep much 
longer than in the dehydrated but un- 
compressed form. Compression squeezes 
out most of the air and thus reduces the 
opportunity for oxidation, one of the 
contributing causes of food spoilage. 


A feature of the method is the use 
of sub-freezing temperatures before 
and during compression. The dehydrated 
material is quick-frozen .at tempera- 
tures ranging from 20 degs. above to 
20 degs. below zero F., depending on 
type of food product. This cooling keeps 
the fat globules of the food from break- 
ing down under the subsequent pres- 
sure, it is explained. Both the tempera- 
ture and the pressure, as well as the 
time of compression, are adjusted to 
the particular food being prepared. The 
pressures range from 250 to 2,500 Ibs. 
per square inch. 


As each block of food is compressed 
it is immediately wrapped in moisture- 
proof cellophane, which is then heat- 
sealed. The film is germ-proof and 
grease-proof, and thus affords maxi- 
mum protection to the food while taking 
up a minimum amount of space, which 
is important from the shipping stand- 
point. 

One feature of foods compressed by 
this process is the quick restoration to 
their original shape. When the wrapper 
is opened the contents can be easily 
emptied into the dish or saucepan, and 
resume their former consistency after 
only a few seconds of mixing in hot 
water. 





tor contributing to the overall conserva- 
tion of valuable cargo space. The cans 
of dehydrated beef or pork are packed 
in strong wooden boxes for overseas 
shipment. To prepare dehydrated meat 
for table use it is reconstituted in the 
proportions of one quart of water to 
one lb. of beef and one pint of water to 
one lb. of pork. The new consistency re- 
sembles that of ground cooked meat. In 
this form it can be used in meat loaf, 
patties, croquettes, hash, or in any dish 
in which ground cooked beef or pork is 
used. 
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By PACKER EXECUTIVE 


ERTAIN vital questions will have 
( to be answered before a con- 
sumer coupon plan for rationing 
meat can be put into operation (see 
below). Some of these questions seem 
unanswerable. I doubt whether the gov- 
ernment can develop a plan which will 
give satisfaction or work smoothly. I 
doubt whether anyone can say what 
would constitute a “fair distribution” 
of meat, or evolve a method for insuring 
either fairness or equality in actual dis- 
tribution. 

It seems to me that primary consider- 
ation must be given to existing meat- 
eating habits and existing channels of 
distribution. It would be physically im- 
possible to do some of the things con- 
templated in certain types of consumer 
rationing. It would be dangerous and 
expensive to attempt them. A rigidly 
controlled consumer purchasing pro- 
gram might create more disparity and 
dissatisfaction than present methods. 
This is not only possible, it is probable. 


Even Flow is Vital 


I believe that the efforts of the gov- 
ernment should be directed toward in- 
suring an even and regular flow of meat 
through the established channels of dis- 
tribution and in amounts as nearly nor- 
mal as possible. If some localities are 
not now receiving their normal share 
of the total available supply, this can 
be corrected through the cooperation 
of the meat trade. If certain localities 
require more than their normal pro- 
portion of total supplies, that can be 
accomplished in the same manner. 

Meat is one of our most valuable and 
most perishable foods. The nation can- 
not afford to take chances with it. It 
must go quickly where it will be con- 
sumed, and there must be no limit on 
consumers’ right to purchase it when 
it is available. Nothing but a flexible, 
quickly adjustable program should be 
undertaken. Anything else courts dis- 
aster. 

In this connection I believe that the 
following questions should have earnest 
and thoughtful study in Washington. 
My own comments are appended. 


HOW WILL A MEAT RATIONING 
PROGRAM WORK? 

1) Is it intended that every person in 
the United States shall have an equal 
quantity of meat each week? 

Needs of individuals vary according 
to age, sex, type of work, climate, sea- 
son, and other factors. 

2)Is it intended to adjust the ration- 
ing allowance to each individual for the 
above differences in needs? 

This would involve a detailed study of 
individual circumstances by rationing 
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Consumer Coupon Rationing of Fixed Amount 
Does Not Fit Meat Distribution Facts 
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Here’s what a ration check looks like. Instead of dollars, it’s made out for 500 Ibs, 
of sugar. If consumer rationing is established for meats, retailers will use such checks 
in transferring points accumulated by sales to consumers to their meat packer suppliers, 


boards. It would entail a more compli- 
cated analysis than was attempted with 
such poor success in the fuel oil ration- 
ing program. 

3) Whether the ration for each per- 
son is uniform or varied, how can the 
assignment of purchase coupons assure 
the desired distribution of meat? 

More than 25 per cent of all meat 
reaches consumers through non-com- 
mercial channels, and these sources of 
supply are beyond effective control. 
Purchases of meat through meat stores 
perhaps can be made to conform to a 
set pattern, but consumption of meat 
will vary widely according to the con- 
sumer’s access to uncontrolled supplies. 

4) Will allowance be made for sup- 
plements to the meat ration obtainable 
by individuals favorably situated? 

Workers eating one meal a day at a 
plant cafeteria can obtain more meat 
than those who carry lunches or eat 
all meals at home. Persons in regions 





What Do You THINK 
About Rationing? 


DO YOU WANT meat ration- 
ing? Do you believe the govern- 
ment can do the meat distribution 
job better than the meat packing 
industry ? 

Some packers believe that ration- 
ing is an inevitable development. 
Others say, “What the ----.” 

However, not only the meat pack- 
ing industry but the war effort it- 
self may be harmed if the govern- 
ment takes over a job which can be 
performed more effectively by pri- 
vate industry. 

It’s your patriotic duty to give 
the problem some thought and ac- 
tion. In doing so you may find the 
views of PACKER EXECUTIVE, 
who contributed the article “Can’t 
the Meat Industry Do the Ration- 
ing Job Better” in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of December 19, of 
considerable interest. 











where fish or game is plentiful will fare 
much better than those not so situated. 

5) Are the normal eating habits of 
various localities and sections of the 
country to be considered? 


Meat consumption per capita normal- 
ly is from two to three times as great 
in some parts of the country as in 
others. If a uniform ration is prescribed, 
the effect will be to cut normal con- 
sumption almost in half in some areas, 
while permitting it to double in others. 


6) If the rationing program is set 
up to produce this sort of evolution in 
regional eating habits, how can existing 
distribution facilities be altered to fit 
the program? 

In areas where a greatly increased 
consumption would result from the 
rationing program, there probably are 
not enough retail store facilities, whole- 
sale establishments, refrigerated stor- 
age warehouses, or delivery equipment 
to move the supplies. On the other hand, 
in areas where meat consumption might 
be cut in half, there would be a burden- 
some excess of equipment and personnel 
which would be rendered idle. 


7) How can processors determine 
where to ship their products, and what 
can they do about it if they make a 
wrong guess as to where the meat will 
be in demand? 

Meat is both perishable and expen- 
sive. It can not be stored for long peri- 
ods or shipped from place to place hunt- 
ing a market. If distribution is limited 
by the number of coupons presented in 
a given locality, no supplier will ever 
have an assurance of an outlet for his 
product at any point, at any time. All 
ordinary guides to correct distribution 
will fail, and all ordinary protection 
from loss through spoilage will dis- 
appear. 

8) What assurance is there that if 
a given quantity of meat coupons are 
placed in the hands of consumers, a 
corresponding quantity of meat will be 
available to cover the allowed pur- 
chases? 

The production of meat is dependent 
on the supplies of live stock coming to 
market. No one can forecast with ac- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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livestock Transportation and Processing 
Problems in 1942-43 and 1943-44 
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and F. L. THOMSEN, Head Agri- 

cultural Economist, Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 





ing the six months, October through 

March, will be about as large as 
estimated, in what months will the 2 
million hogs that the actual slaughter 
in October and November was below 
the estimated slaughter be distributed? 
If they should all be marketed in De- 
cember and January, thus bringing the 
total for those two months up to about 
17 million head there certainly would be 
weeks when the number for market 
that would go to inspected plants would 
exceed the slaughter capacity .of in- 
spected plants. And this situation would 
be aggravated if the present OPA 
order by which no slaughterer can sell 
for civilian consumption more than 70 
per cent of the quantity of pork prod- 
ucts sold in the corresponding period 
a year earlier continues in effect, and 
thus tends to hold most noninspected 
slaughter establishments much below 
their capacity and below last year. 


In distributing the prospective De- 
cember and January slaughter between 
inspected and noninspected plants, the 
number estimated for noninspected 
plants was 2,845,000 for the two months 
this season compared with 2,204,000 in 
1941-42 and 2,018,000 in 1940-41. Under 
this order the slaughter in these plants 
this season might be less than 2,000,000, 
thus increasing the supply for inspected 
plants by another million head. 


Distribution of Slaughter 


If, however, the movement of the 
entire six-month supply should be de- 
layed from a month to six weeks, then 
the equivalent of the 2 million deficit in 
October and November would increase 
the slaughter in February and March 
and not change greatly the slaughter in 
December and January from the orig- 
inal estimate. Such an addition to the 
estimated slaughter for February and 
March would increase the total for 
these two months from about 9.5 mil- 
lions to 11.8 millions about evenly di- 
vided between the two months. . 

With such a distribution over the six- 
month period, about 46 per cent of the 
total would be in the first three 
months—October through December— 
and 54 per cent during the second three 
months—January through March. Such 
a distribution would not be unexpected 
in view of the pattern of marketings in 
other years of high hog-corn ratios. 
With the other unusual factors which 
tend to encourage farmers to delay mar- 


I THE total slaughter of hogs dur- 





NEXT WINTER'S JOB 
TO BE BIGGER 


This is the second installment of 
an analysis of livestock transporta- 
tion and processing problems in 
1942-43 and 1943-44. It was pre- 
pared by three officials of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Although it does not cover last- 
minute developments, it contains 
much material of interest and value 
to the meat packer. Major features 
of the analysis have been pre- 
served, although some tabular ma- 
terial and a few text passages have 
been sacrificed for the sake of 
brevity. 











ketings of hogs this year a distribution 
similar to that of 1927-28 might de- 
velop. In that year only 41 per cent 
of the six months’ slaughter was in the 
first three months and, for the only 
year of record, slaughter in February 
was the largest for all months of the 
year and slaughter in March was larger 
than in December. 


Weather conditions during the next 


few weeks will be a material factor in 
determining marketing decisions. If the 
winter is fairly open with little snow 
and few bad storms, and if hogs con- 
tinue to make good gains, it is probable 
that marketings will be delayed as indi- 
cated above. On the other hand, if the 
winter should be severe with low tem- 
peratures and much snow, if shed rooms 
were badly crowded and gains were 
small and costly, there might be such 
a rush to market hogs that neither 
slaughter nor transportation capacity 
could handle them. 


The hog goals for 1943 call for an 
increase of 15 per cent in the 1943 
spring pig crop over 1942. For the Corn 
Belt the increase is about 16 per cent, 
with the largest increases—up to 40 
per cent—in the states west of the 
Missouri River. 


Marketings in 1943-44 


Table 3 shows estimates of inspected 
slaughter by states in the six-month 
period October, 1943 through March, 
1944. These estimates are based on 
approximate increases shown by the 
1943 spring pig-crop goals. Estimates 
of marketings by states are distributed 
by months about the same as they were 
originally estimated for 1942-43. How- 
ever, there is little or no basis for a 





HOGS: AVERAGE RECEIPTS FOR EACH WEEK DAY , PACKING 
PLANTS AND CONCENTRATION YARDS, INTERIOR 
IOWA AND SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
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FIGURE 3.—The proportions of hogs received on different days of the week at packing 
plants and concentration yards in interior Iowa and southern Minnesota have become 
increasingly more uniform during the past ten years. 
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For Grinder Plates and Knives 
that Cost Less to Use 


COME TO SPECIALTY! 


C-D SUPERIOR PLATES 


Immediately available in 
all styles: angle hole, 
straight hole and tapered 
hole . . . one sided or 
reversible . . . equipped 
with patented spring 
lock bushing. 


C-D TRIUMPH PLATES 


are everlasting plates 
guaranteed for five years 
against resharpening and 
resurfacing expenses. 
Built to outlast auy other 
make of plate 3-to-1. 
Available in any style or 
any size to fit all grinders. 


C-D CUTMORE KNIVES 
C-D SUPERIOR KNIVES 


B. & K. KNIVES 
all with changeable blades. 


Also, Sausage Linking Guides, 
Casing Flushing Guides, Solid 
Tool Steel Knives, Silent Cut- 
ter Knives and Repair Parts for 
all Sausage Machinery. 


Send for full particulars! 






THE SPECIALTY 
MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 GRACE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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judgment as to how marketings of 1943 
pigs will be distributed. For comparison 
of state and regional figures, market- 
ings in 1943-44 are distributed about 
as in 1942-43. 


According to this distribution the 
largest increases in marketings will be 
in the states where packinghouse ca- 
pacity in relation to the estimated 1942- 
43 marketings is relatively small. These 
are the states west of the Mississippi, 
excluding Missouri. For 1942-43 it was 
in the Dakotas, southern Minnesota, 
northern and southern Iowa regions 
that packinghouse facilities would be 
taxed nearest to capacity. There was, 
however, some surplus capacity in 
Nebraska and Kansas—mostly at 
Omaha and Kansas City—where some 
of the excess hogs to the northeast can 
be diverted. 


However, with the large increases 
shown by the production goals for the 





reported capacity of the Corn Belt. 

Under such a situation there would 
be some weeks when supplies available 
would exceed capacity in the area. When 
the size of the spring pig crop in 1943 
and its distribution among states has 
been determined the adequacy of exist- 
ing processing facilities in the different 
areas can be more accurately appraised, 
The situation will need very careful 
watching. 

Even though over-all processing and 
transportation capacity should be “ad- 
equate” to handle peak movements, 
some difficulties may arise. As any in- 
dustry approaches capacity many minor 
bottlenecks are likely to appear. (For 
example, there was a shortage of cer- 
tain steel products long before full 
capacity operation as a whole was 
reached.) 


Direct-buying packers have their re- 
ceipts fairly well under control, and 








TABLE 3.—INDICATED HOG SUPPLY FOR INSPECTED SLAUGHTER, OCTOBER-MARCH 
1943-44 
(Based on goal of 15 per cent increase in 1943 spring sows) 
RS Sy ee ero 314 279 320 262 230 266 =61, 671 582 731 81.2 
CO Ra a ee 238 240 243 211 172 219 1,323 454 565 62.8 
EE ae ds. chtbigebemaome 853 1,000 1,089 1,055 738 768 503 2,144 2,695 299.5 
DE icadmubnnesdcgant 82 99 106 104 92 XS 571 210 308 34.2 
PEED \:0 xrannés neds etna 281 280 313 811 243 190 =1,618 624 834 92.7 
East North Central........ 1,768 1,898 2,071 1,943 1,475 1,531 10,686 4,014 5,143 571.4 
Te ee 706 871 877 543 527 4,120 1,748 2,010 223.6 
AANA A sRs Ure Ss 00s vole 887 1,273 1,679 679 1,037 927 7,482 3,358 2,685 298.5 
SD Siwinmnevesbarae ise 360 432 490 445 290 273 «= 2,298 944 1,125 125.4 
North Dakota-South Dakota. 340 381 462 482 311 256 2,232 944 569 63.2 
PE deacecdehvcencccas 287 420 707 673 398 314 2,799 1,380 1,070 118.9 
DE, ¢&- décedvesgoseesbaes 629 653 732 768 478 518 3,778 1,500 1,386 154.0 
West North Central........3,099 3,865 4,950 924 3,057 2,815 22,710 9,874 8,852 983.5 
| arr ee 4,867 5.763 7,021 867 4,532 4,346 33,396 13,888 13,995 1554.9 








states west of the Missouri, indicated 
slaughter for December and January 
1943-44 is considerably in excess of the 
capacity of the West North Central 
states as a whole, and above in all 
states but two—Missouri and Min- 
nesota. Such a situation would require 
a much larger movement of hogs from 
this area to slaughter elsewhere than 
was indicated by 1942-43 figures. For 
the East North Central states there was 
still considerable excess capacity to 
which hogs from west of the Mississippi 
could be diverted. For the Corn Belt 
as a whole, however, the indicated sup- 
ply for slaughter is approximately the 


should encounter little difficulty in pre- 
venting physical congestion. A rela- 
tively large proportion of farmers and 
dealers who sell hogs direct to packers 
make arrangements for delivery only 
after ascertaining the price to be paid. 
If the prospective supply at a particular 
plant is relatively large, additional de- 
liveries are discouraged, usually by 
lower prices. If the supply is relatively 
small, higher prices are offered, and 
increased marketings are encouraged. 
By this procedure the direct-buying. 
packer is in a position to control to a 
considerable extent the movement of 


(Continued on page 23.) 





HOGS: SALABLE, DIRECT, AND TOTAL AVERAGE RECEIPTS 
FOR EACH WEEK DAY*, CHICAGO, 1941 
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FIGURE 4.—Hogs received direct at Chicago are distributed among the different days 
of the week much more uniformly than are the hogs received at the market for sale. 
Salable receipts are negligible on Saturdays. 
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and to conserve shipping space. on both truck and train shipments 


THE LIQUID CARBO/WNIC CORPORATION 
3110 South Kedzie Averue . Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States and Canada London, England Havana, Cuba 
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Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Retired 
Institute Scientist, Dies 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, inventor of deadly 
war gas Lewisite during World War I, 
who retired two years ago as director 
of the Department 
of Scientific Re- 
search of the 
American Meat In- 
stitute, died on 
January 20 in an 
Evanston, IIl., hos- 
pital from injuries 
suffered the pre- 
vious day in a fall 
at his home. 

Dr. Lewis, 64 
years old, fell 14 ft. 
from a second-floor 
porch to a concrete 
walk and was 
found unconscious 
by his wife. His 
health had been poor for the past sev- 
eral years and in the fall of 1940 he 
asked to be relieved of his scientific 
duties at the American Meat Institute, 
continuing in an advisory capacity. 

Dr. Lewis became affiliated with the 
Institute in February, 1924, directing 
its research laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and also supervising 
the work of the service laboratory at 
Institute headquarters. Dr. H. R. Kray- 
bill was named as his successor fol- 
lowing Dr. Lewis’ retirement. 


Among the principal research work 
accomplished by the Institute under Dr. 
Lewis’ direction in recent years was 
that concerning the fundamentals in- 
volved in the development of color in 
meat during curing, and the function 
of sugar therein; causes and prevention 
of ham souring; use of sodium hypo- 
chlorite for elimination of slime and 
mold in the meat plant; moisture con- 
trol in sausage; canned ham processing 
methods and the causes of sausage dis- 
coloration and its elimination in proc- 
essing. 

Dr. Lewis’ extensive work on lard in- 
cluded qualitative surveys of product 
being sold throughout the country and 
research on such topics as the improve- 
ment of lard quality, development of 
an accelerated method of determining 
lard stability, the effect of free fatty 
acid on smoke point, the shortening 
value of lard and the development of 
the Institute’s lard standards. 

During World War I, Dr. Lewis 
served as a captain in the chemical 
warfare service in charge of offense 
research unit No. 3. Here, under his 
direction, the war gas known as Lewis- 
ite was developed. Experts said that 
ten airplanes loaded with it could have 
wiped out every vestige of life in Berlin. 





W. LEE LEWIS 
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Personalities and Fivents 








|_—of the Week 


When the Navy landed Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his crew on an island 
after rescuing them from their perilous 
position on the Pacific in a rubber life 
raft, Sergt. R. K. Willcutts, a former 
employe of the Kuhner Packing Co.’s 
Fort Wayne plant was one of those de- 
tailed to carry Rickenbacker from the 
ship. Sergt. Willcutts, 27, has been a 
marine for more than two years. 


E. A. Cudahy, president of the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., and other officers and 
directors were reelected recently at the 
annual meeting of stockholders in Port- 
land, Me. Among those reelected were 
F. E. Wilhelm, first vice president; Fred 
Hoffman, vice president; John F. Gea- 
ren jr., secretary, and Paul B. Thomp- 
son, treasurer. 


L. L. Lauck, sales manager of the Lit- 
tle Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
was elected illustrious potentate of 
Scimitar Shrine Temple. He will succeed 
Raymond Rebsmen as potentate. 


Incorporation papers were filed re- 
cently by Harry A. Greenberg, Joseph 
Amato, both of Newark, and Harry J. 
Cuttler of Elizabeth N. J., for the for- 
mation of the Man-o-War Packing Co., 
which in addition to beef and lamb will 
deal in horse meat. Offices of the com- 
pany will be at 124 Broad st., Elizabeth, 
N. J., and its abattoir and packing plant 
in Linden, N. J. 

John Frangoulis, 61, who came to this 
country in 1903 and rose from a day la- 
borer to the presidency of the Madison 
Packing Co., Madison, IIl., died recently 
in a St. Louis hospital. 


A plot to extort money from A. Wat- 
son Armour, Lake Forest, Ill., a director 








Dr. C. R. Moulton is on 
Leave from Provisioner 


Dr. C. Robert Moulton, consulting 
editor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
is taking an indefinite leave of absence 
from this publication to devote his full 
time and energies to his duties in con- 
nection with an important war project 
at the University of Chicago, which he 
undertook several months ago. 

Readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, who have followed with interest Dr. 
Moulton’s authoritative articles on vi- 
tamins, packinghouse chemistry and 
other technical topics, as’ well as his 
frequent reviews of current meat re- 
search developments, will be glad to 
know that he will resume his previous 
relationship with the publication after 
the emergency has passed. 





and former vice president of Armour 
and Company, was broken up recently 
with the arrest of a former real estate 
man who confessed writing a threaten- 
ing letter to the Armour family. 

A plan to streamline delivery of beef 
to Detroit wholesalers to relieve a situ- 
ation arising from shortage of man- 
power was proposed to several of the 
larger meat firms by an official of one 
of the principal cartage companies in 
the motor capital, which delivers more 
than a million lbs. of meat each week 
from terminals to wholesalers. 

Second Lieut. James A. Bauman, 19- 
year-old son of A. O. Bauman, manager 
of the Commodity Appraisal Service, 
Chicago, disap- 
peared from a 
flight of five P-38 
Interceptor pursuit 
planes on January 
6 during gunnery 
practice five miles 
off the coast at 
Oceanside, Calif., 
and was given up 
as lost after a ten- 
day search. No 
trace of his plane 
was found. He re- 
ceived his second 
lieutenant’s com- 
mission on October 
30 and was rated 
above average in both flying and gun- 
nery. The accompanying photograph of 
the missing flier was taken by his 
father prior to the time when he was 
awarded his commission. 

E. H. Turner, Swift & Company ac- 
countant, retired recently. It is said that 
he handled millions of dollars for the 
company during his 30 years of service, 
and is reputed never to have lost a 
penny. 

Thanks to Geo. A. Hormel & Co.’s 
joint earnings plan, plus bonuses, com- 
pany employes just recently received 
amounts approximately four and one- 
half times their weekly pay checks. 
Twenty-seven Hormel employes in Seat- 
tle and the Pacific Northwest, who par- 
ticipated in the bonus distribution, were 
urged by J. F. Unicume, manager, to 
invest their checks in war bonds. 


LT. BAUMAN 


Livestock producers received almost 
$60,000,000 during the 1942 fiscal year 
from the Sioux Falls, S. D., plant of 
John Morrell & Co., it was announced. 
This compared with $35,000,000 in 1941, 
although the slaughter was only 250,000 
head greater than in the previous year. 

Harry B. Coffee, former congressman, 
on January 11 was elected president of 
the Union Stockyards Co. of Omaha, 
Neb. 

John W. Harbourt, 66, sales repre- 
sentative for Armour and Company at 
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ton, O., passed away on December 
$1. He had been affiliated with the com- 
pany for 26 years. 

At a meeting of 400 OCD block lead- 
ers of West Palm Beach, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 5, it was announced that more than 
4,000 families in the city had been vis- 
ited and given information on the 
nation-wide Share-the-Meat program. 

The Swift & Company branch house 
at Burlington, N. C., was closed a short 
time ago due to wartime conditions. P. 
J. Myatt, manager, explained that the 
territory formerly served by the branch 
would be handled from Greensboro. 

C. L. Donahower, Armour and Com- 
pany, and Walter Seiler, Karl Seiler & 
Sons, have been named as representa- 
tives of meat processing firms to serve 
on the temporary food committee for 
the Philadelphia area appointed by 
Peter J. Carroll, area supervisor of the 
Food Distribution Administration. Ar- 
thur E. Dennis, counsel for the Whole- 
sale Meat and Provision Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, is also a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Under arrangements between meat 
dealers and the provincial salvage or- 
ganizer of Nova Scotia, fats, drippings 
and bones are collected, kept in sepa- 
rate containers and shipped in 100-lb. 
lots to the Swift Canadian plant at 
Moncton, N. B. 


Muskrat meat is growing in popular- 
ity, according to muskrat authorities of 
Wilmington, Del. Muskrat trapping is 
rated as a $500,000 industry in Dela- 
ware, where trappers receive 10 to 15c 
each for the animals. 


Charles P. Lamb, 50, head cattle 
buyer for Swift & Company at Indi- 
anapolis, died recently at his home. He 
had resided in the Indiana city for ten 
years. 

John P. McDermott, 74, a former em- 
ploye of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
where he was a member of the Old 
Timers’ club, died recently in St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital there. He was a native 
of Ireland. 

Thos. E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Wilson & Co., is one of a com- 
mittee of 11 of the nation’s leading in- 
dustrialists and publishers soliciting 
funds to underwrite the cost of a study 
stressing the economic value of adver- 
tising and pointing the way to its role 
in the postwar reconstruction of the 
American consumer market. 


John Morrell & Co. employes who 
have recently become eligible for the 
25-year service award of the American 
Meat Institute include Roy W. Cope- 
land, John J. Fallon and Joseph W. 
Raymond. 

“Ask any Carstens employe about 
working conditions,” declares the Car- 
stens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., in a 
recent advertisement for “reliable, able- 
bodied men.” The ad represented the 
meat field as an industry essential to 
the war effort. 

P. J. Larrabee, Ottumwa personnel 
Manager, was recently named defense 
cordinator for the Ottumwa plant of 
John Morrell & Co. Mr. Larrabee will 


ARMY-NAVY “E” GIVEN 
TO SWIFT AT CHICAGO 


The meat packing industry’s first 
Army-Navy “E” flag was awarded to 
the Chicago plant and general office of 
Swift & Company on January 21. The 
flag was presented by Brig. Gen. Carl 
H. Hardigg, chief of the subsistence 


JOHN HOLMES GEN. HARDIGG 


branch, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, and was accepted by John 
Holmes, Swift president, on behalf of 
the employes. Captain E. G. Morsell, 
supply officer, 9th Naval District, pre- 
sented “E” award pins to Elsie Jura- 
vitch, Andrew Striegel, Ralph Gantt 
and Philip Weightman representing the 
employes. The insignia were accepted 
by Mr. Weightman, president, Chi- 
cago Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee, Local 28. 

“You and your company have been 
outstanding in your efforts to provide 
the Army with food,” declared General 
Hardigg in making the “E” flag presen- 
tation. “It has been necessary for you 
to work long hours and to give when 
it was not convenient to give, yet the 
Army has always found you willing to 
do more than your part to fill its large 
and pressing needs. Such service is not 
to be had with money or threats, but 
only from the desire of patriotic men 
and women to do their full share in 
helping to win the war.” 


After pointing out that the Army- 
Navy “E” award is not easily won nor 
lightly awarded, Captain Morsell said: 

“When this country, with the help of 


Great Britain, undertook the greatest 
armada of all times, Swift & Company 
had a part. In this invasion fleet there 
were some 500 transports and supply 
ships escorted by 350 warships. A com- 
plete army of thousands of men was 
landed in Africa. . .. A photograph of 
the unloading of supplies in Africa 
showed huge meat containers labeled: 
Swift & Company, Chicago.” 

Earlier on the day of the presen- 
tation, Mr. Holmes told _ stockhold- 
ers of the company at the annual meet- 
ing that large scale expansion of food 
output and development of new products 
to meet increased military, lend-lease 
and civilian requirements constitute 
Swift’s major role in the war effort. 
Mr. Holmes stressed some of the diffi- 
culties faced by the company in meeting 
the changed operational problems that 
developed because of the war. Large in- 
creases in canning, the preparation of 
new products and changes in formulae 
of others, were detailed. 


In describing some of the things 
Swift has done to step up its output 
and distribution of food, so that mili- 
tary, lend-lease and civilian require- 
ments can be filled, Mr. Holmes cited 
the expansion in preparation of canned 
meats, dried eggs, dried skim milk, 
“war” lard and special shortenings. 


To obtain the unprecedented volume 
of pork for canning, most of which 
went to the government, he said it was 
necessary to “trim out” more than a 
quarter billion lbs. of fresh ham and 
shoulder pork which normally would 
have gone to the civilian population as 
fresh or smoked hams and picnics. Can- 
ning capacity has expanded so that 
Swift & Company now can produce 
more than 8,000,000 Ibs. a week. 


The company also cooperated in de- 
veloping “war” lard. A special shorten- 
ing was prepared for use in parachute 
rations. Fat formulas in many soaps 
have been changed to save glycerine, 
essential for manufacture of explosives. 

Mr. Holmes pointed out that the shat- 
tering of delivery records has gone hand 
in hand with peak production, citing an 
instance in which one storage plant 
loaded and shipped in 17 working days 
20,000,000 lbs. of lard in 522 freight 
cars. 





have charge of setting up the local plant 
civilian defense organization and coop- 
erating with the county organization. 
The Forsyth Packing Co., Maryville, 
Mo., was destroyed by fire on January 
12, believed to have started in the 
smoked meat curing room and spread 
to the main structure. L. Forsyth, owner 
and operator, was not able immediately 
to give an estimate of the damage done. 
Ray Wright, member of the auditing 
staff, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, has 
been spending some time in the East 
and visited at the New York branch of 
the company where E. L. Cleary, East- 
ern manager, makes his headquarters. 
C. L. Logan, 45, refrigeration engi- 
neer of the Armour and Company at 
Atlanta, Ga., died on January 7 at his 
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home. A native of Chicago, he went to 
Atlanta ten years ago when he was 
transferred from the Chicago office. 


Don Smith of the office of Swift & 
Company’s So. St. Joseph, Mo., plant 
was cited as the state’s outstanding 
athlete for 1942. His golf record for 
the year includes the state champion- 
ship, state medalist, city match play, 
and the Fairview club tourney. He won 
22 matches and lost one. He came 
through in state competition after win- 
ning the medalist title three years. 


Mrs. W. P. Stuart, the former Mrs. 
E. A. Tovrea of Phoenix, Ariz., was in 
Chicago this week in connection with 
Democratic party activities. Mrs. Stu- 
art is Democratic national committee 
woman from Arizona. 
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Wilson & Co. Net 
and Sales Volume 
Gain During 1942 


ET earnings of Wilson & Co., Inc., 

for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1942, were $7,319,508 after all 
charges including provision for federal 
income taxes as against net earnings 
of $7,047,306 in the 
preceding year, Ed- 
ward Foss Wilson, 
president, told 
stockholders in the 
annual report of 
the company issued 
this week. These 
earnings are equal 
to $2.68 per share 
on the common 
stock as against 
$2.55 per share last 
year. 

Mr. Wilson re- 
ported that dollar 
volume of sales 
was the largest in 
the company’s history, amounting to 
more than a half billion dollars for the 
first time, an increase of 39 per cent. 

Provision.for income taxes amounted 
to $7,500,000 as compared with $3,085,- 
762 last year and is more than the net 
earnings for the year, the report said. 
Net sales aggregated $517,315,023 as 
compared with $371,934,184 last year. 
Net earnings this year amounted to 1.41 
per cent of sales while last year they 
were 1.89 per cent. 

Dividends of $1,938,990 were paid on 
the $6 cumulative preferred stock. Other 
net earnings were retained in the busi- 
ness and transferred to surplus, increas- 
ing this item to $21,655,063 from $16,- 
549,314 a year ago. 


E. F. WILSON 





Mr. Wilson pointed out that the fiscal 
year ended October 31 consisted of two 
different periods. The first part was one 
in which the company operated under 
reasonably free economic forces and ris- 
ing prices while the last part was 
marked by increasing governmental 
regulation. By the close of the year ceil- 
ing prices had been placed on practically 
all of the company’s products. 

“Improvement in the distribution of 
meat is expected due to the recently 
revised ceiling prices, which provide all 
processors and distributors in each area 
with substantially comparable prices, 
and as a result of refinements in the Re- 
striction Order. The degree of improve- 
ment, however, will depend largely on 
the extent to which these government 
controlled measures are thoroughly and 
vigorously enforced. We are still con- 
fronted with the difficulty arising from 
our inability to purchase livestock at 
prices which are in line with these ceil- 
ing prices on our meats and by-products. 
We are hopeful that this difficulty will 
be alleviated also by aggressive enforce- 
ment of these improved regulations,” 
Mr. Wilson said. 


Hygrade Earns $616,311; 
Sales Almost Doubled 


Financial position of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., was strengthened by 
earnings during the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1942. The firm earned a 
profit of $1,257,104.73 before deprecia- 
tion and provision for federal income 
taxes and a profit of $616,311.71 after 
depreciation and provision for taxes. 


Total sales for the year were $88,391,- 
644.73 compared with $49,771,054.97 for 
the preceding year. 


Current assets as of October 31, 1942 





Consolidated statement of income and earned surplus of Wilson & Co., Ince. 
(Delaware) and domestic and foreign subsidiaries, fiscal year ended Oct. 31: 


Gross sales to trade and operating revenues, less discounts, returns and 


allowances 


$517,315,023.03 


Cost of sales and operating expenses, including freight and provision 
of $2,750,000 for replacement of basic ‘‘last-in, first-out’’ inventories, 


but excluding expenses below 


Selling, general and administrative expenses....... 


Depreciation 
Taxes other than U. 8. and foreign income taxes 
Operating income 
Other Income: 


463,408 080.79 


$ 53,906,942.24 


codcccosceseseuses $32,980,811.15 
ceoencetseecentene 1,904, 168.92 
eecccccccccccccece 3,245,376.04 


38,130,356.11 


$ 15,776,586.13 


Dividends and interest on securities and miscellaneous income....... 241,149.76 
Net gain from fluctuations in foreign exchange (including unrealized 


exchange gain of $63,569.25)... 2... 6-6 ccc eee e cece eer e ee eennnees 


Income Deductions: 


Interest on funded debt 
Other interest 


Miscellaneous income deductions 


Provision for U. 8. and foreign income and excess profits taxes after 


71,258.99 312,408.75 


$ 16, 088,994.88 


cecvedecevaswosesa $ 835,173.46 


349,353.06 


$ 1,184,526.52 
8,715.24 1,193,241.76 


$ 14,895,753.12 


deducting post-war credit estimated at $550,000 to be availed of by 


debt retirement 
Minority interest in net income of subsidiaries 
Net earnings 


Earned surplus at November 1, 1941 


Deduct: 


eoveccsccsoenesece $ 7,3 


Cec esesececscesess 7,500,000.00 


3 7,395,753.12 
76,244.73 
19,508.39 
1,314.16 









$ 23,868,822.55 


Excess of cost over face value of bonds and debentures purchased for 


sinking fund 
Leaseholds at London, England written off 


Earned surplus at October 31, 1942 
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Dividends—$6 per share on $6 cumulative preferred stock............ 1,938,990.00 


20,040.45 
254,728.93 
2,213, 759.38 


$ 221.655.0603. 17 
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totaled $6,856,339.72 and current liabjj. 
ities amounted to $3,837,293.24. Capita} 
surplus at the end of the 1942 fiseg} 
year was $2,257,525.18 and earned sur. 
plus was $616,311.71. 


The company paid a dividend of 30¢ 
per share to stockholders on December 
18, 1942. 


In reporting on the year’s results, 
president Samuel Slotkin noted that the 
corporation had expended a _ greater 
amount for repairs and maintenance jp 
1942 than in earlier years because of 
increased volume and overtime opera- 
tions. Additional depreciation has been 
set up to provide for increasing wear 
and tear on equipment. 


Major Bros. Purchased 


During the year the corporation pur- 
chased the entire capital stock of Major 
Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
President Slotkin reported that the en- 
larged output of the firm’s plants en- 
abled Hygrade to furnish the U. S. gov- 
ernment with additional meat products, 
He stated that the corporation is now 
considering equipping its plants for 
dehydration of pork, beef and other 
products. 

Consolidated profit and loss account 


for the year ended October 31, 1942, 
follows: 


eae 
Cost of sales, exclu- 
sive of taxes and de- 
preciation 


$88,391, 644.73 


skgewénede 8), 722,144.01 
Gross profit before 
taxes and deprecia- 
MN ‘wviewtu das 04400 
Selling, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses, 
exclusive of taxes 
and depreciation... .$5,598,906.46 
Taxes, except federal income tax: 
Social se- 
curity 
taxes ....$282,903.35 
Real estate, 
capital stock, 
franchise 
and other 
taxes .... 151,534.59 434,487.94 


7, 669,500.72 


6,033 ,344.40 
Net operating profit 
before depreciation. 
Other charges (net): 
Intereston fundeddebt.$ 121,523.08 
Interest on bank loans, 

GOR. neceiveavetenses 144,639.29 
Idle plant expense (net), 
including $7,473.69 de- 
preciation and write- 
offs of $46,455.94... . 
Loss on abandonment 
and disposal of fixed 
GEER ce cccicccogncee 
Miscellaneous charges. 


1,636,156.32 


65,928.70 


95,444.88 
7,661.68 
435,197.63 
Less: 
Discount on 
bonds re- 
acquired . $30,297.50 
Miscellaneous 
income... 25,848.54 56,146.04 379,051.59 
Net income before 
depreciation and 
provision for fed- 
eral income taxes. 
Provision for deprecia- 
tion (see note)..... 340,793.02 


1,257, 104.73 


916,311.71 
Provision for federal in- 
come taxes (no ex- 
cess profits tax pay- 
able) 300,000.00 


Net income......... & 616,311.71 


Note: The provision for depreciation includes 
$151,380.12 ($130,849.11 applicable to year ended 
October 31, 1942 and $20,531.01 to the preceding 
fiscal year) provided in recognition of accelerate 
depreciation due to increased production and re- 
lated causes. 
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War Brings Larger 
Sales but Smaller 
Profit to Morrell 


HE chaos that came to the packing 

industry under price ceilings and 
other government war-time regulations 
was reflected in the 
annual report of 
John Morrell & Co. 
for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 
1942 when Presi- 
dent T. Henry Fos- 
ter disclosed a re- 
duction in profits 
despite a marked 
increase in sales. 
Dollar sales of the 
firm totaled $188,- 
038,175.47 in the 
fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1942, 
an increase of 54.5 
per cent over the 
previous year. Higher commodity prices 
largely accounted for this increase, Mr. 
Foster said, adding that tonnage vol- 
ume was 11 per cent larger than in 
1941. 


Net profit was $1,547,949.72, equal to 
$3.97 per share, compared with $1,706,- 
261.81, or $4.38 per share in the 1941 
fiscal year. The profit is equal to 8/10 
of a cent per sales dollar. 


T. H. FOSTER 


Dividends of $2.50 per share were 
paid during the fiscal year. The net 
worth of the company is $24,623,817.85, 
said the statement. Current assets on 
the statement date were $23,677,661.34, 
equal to $3.33 for each dollar of cur- 
rent liabilities. Net working capital was 
$17,022,828.17. 


John Morrell & Co. again adopted 
the elective method of inventory pricing 
called, “Last-in, First-out,” used last 
year, so that the earnings for the year 
of the pork division, which are approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the business, do 
not include any unrealized profits due 
to increased market values of stocks. 


Total number of hogs, cattle and 
sheep slaughtered at the three company 
plants in Ottumwa, Iowa; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; and Topeka, Kansas, 
was 4,098,386, as compared with 3,516,- 
013 a year ago. Mr. Foster pointed out 
that 1942 was an all-time record break- 
ing year in meat production, and pre- 
dicted an even greater meat output in 
1943. 


Stating that “wars always impose un- 
usual and difficult conditions on indus- 
try,” Mr. Foster’s report discussed the 
difficulties of doing business under the 
many government “directives.” 


“As a result of price ceilings imposed 
on most products the company sells, 
heavy losses were suffered by the fresh 
beef and pork divisions because the live- 
stock prices we were forced to pay ex- 
ceeded the market value of the fresh 
meat and by-products obtained from the 
animals slaughtered,” he stated. How- 
ever, the recent adjustment of ceiling 


prices, establishing uniform basic ceil- 
ings for all packers, has improved this 
situation somewhat. 

Foster pointed out that in the last 
year approximately one and a half mil- 
lion dollars were spent on additions and 
improvements to the company’s prop- 
erties and a million dollars set aside to 
cover depreciation of plant facilities. 
“During the past 10 years the company 
has invested $12,841,207.48 in improve- 
ments and plant extensions, and the 
wisdom of this expenditure has been 
shown in the past two years. By antici- 
pating demands on our slaughtering 
and processing facilities, we have not 
only kept our equipment up to date, but 
have been able to meet recent require- 
ments for the war effort.” 


Consolidated statement of profit and 
loss and surplus for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1942, follows: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT 
AND LOSS 


Gross sales and operat- 
ing revenues less dis- 
counts, etc. 

Cost of sales and operat 
ing expenses including 
transportation cost 


$188,588, 199.92 


177, 452,362.59 


$ 11,135,837.33 
Selling, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses. $6,727,819.36 
Provision for deprecia- 
tion and amortization. 1,002,801.54 
State and local taxes, 
including Social Secu- 
rity taxes 
Interest charges ..... . 


836,819.64 
265,961.42 8,833,401.96 
2,302,435.37 
Miscellaneous income, including div- 
idend of $1,989.90 received from 
subsidiary in England 5,514.35 


$ 2,307,949.72 








Provision for estimated federal in- 


come taxes 


Net profit (transferred to surplus). .$ 


760,000.00 
1,547,949.72 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 


Balance, 
Deduct: 


November 1, 


$ 8,888,660.55 


Contribution towards cost of pant 


service annuities 


75,000.00 


$ 8,813,660.55 


Balance transferred from pou and 


loss (above) . 


Less—Dividends declared and paid 
during year ($2.50 per share)... 


Balance, 


Consolidated balance 


Octeber 31, 1942 


1,547 ,949.72 
$ 10,361,610.27 
974,250.00 


8 9,387,360.27 


sheet as of 


October 31, 1942, follows: 
ASSETS 


Current Assets: 

Cash 

U. 8. Savings bonds. . 

Cash value of life insur 
ance 

Accounts receivable 
Customers’ accounts. .$ 
Employes’ expense ad- 

vances, etc. . . 

GEES csevscccones 


Less——-Reserve for 
doubtful accounts. . 


Inventories, valued (a) 
at cost on basis of 
*‘last-in, first-out,’’ (b) 
on basis of market less 
allowance for expens- 
es, and (c) raw mate- 
rials, live stock and 
supplies at cost or 
market prices, which 
ever were lower 

Product 
Raw materials, live 
stock and supplies 


Total Current As- 

sets 
Investment in Subsidia- 
ries ——_— in Eng- 
land epresented by 
Equity in Net Assets. 


$ 3,843,686.34 
160,000.00 


441,640.48 


7,115,446.27 


9,690.95 
108,060.91 


7,234,198.13 


128,304.11 7,105,894.02 


7,621, 149.48 


4,505,201.02 12,126,440.50 


$23,677 ,661.34 


$ 1,895,083.23 


(Continued on next page.) 


BAI & INGREDIENT LABELLING 


New, improved Great Lakes 
Ingredients Branders have 
changeable inspection legends 
and completely rustproof con- 
struction. Sturdier, heavier, 
longer lasting. The finest ever 
offered for this important ap- 
plication! One brander meets 
all requirements. 


Ingredient lists (see left) 
are quickly interchange- 
. any ¢ 
of words can be set up to 
comply with changes in for- 
mula and product. Inter- 
locking slugs always rigid- 
ly in place... 


INGREDIENTS:BEEF CHEEKS, 
BEEF, BEEF TRIPE, WATER, able . 
CORN FLOUR, BEEF WEASAND 
MEAT, PORK, PORK FAT, BEEF 
HEARTS, SALT, REFINED CORN 
SUGAR, FLAVORINGS, ONIONS, 
SODIUM NITRATE, AND SODIUM 
NITRITE 


brand! 





st 








Above: 


like a solid 


Electric Burning Legend 
Brand. Enclosed heating element 
assures even, dependable heat. 


Branding heads easily replaced. 


2500 IRVING PARK BLVD. +-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO., INC. 
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Deduct— 
Increase in equity in 

net assets since Oc- 

tober 28. car- 

ried in suspense...$ 289,351.90 
Reserve for foreign 


479,937.46 





Recent WPB and OPA Orders 
Affecting the Meat Industry 














exchange fluctua- 
Gv agidedewescuss 190,585.56 
Other Investments 
Capital Assets: 
At cost— 
REE. gwadep ieave ece $ 
Buildings and fixed 
equipment ......... $19,858,337.31 
Refrigerator and tank 
MD wens weescssvce 1,982,571.60 
Tools, delivery equip- 
ment, furniture, etc. 1,139,276.66 
22,980, 185.57 
Less—-Reserve for de- 
preciation and amor- 
tization ........+.. 8,604,581.55 
$14,375,604.02 


Construction in prog- 


$15,672,595.61 


Movable equipment, 
tools, etc., as inven- 


"7,415, 145.77 
29,07 


575,534.03 


721,457.56 15,097,061.58 


073.55 N RECENT days, the War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Adminis- 


tration and other emergency war agen- 


cies have issued the following orders 
and announcements affecting the meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing in- 


dustry: 


TRUCKS. —The Office of Defense 
Transportation has reminded owners of 


commercial motor vehicles 


that all 





Serial Notes maturing: 


Cceseccseccesocese $ 2,000,000.00 
December 2, 1943 to De- 
cember 2, 1950 


noasisaniqg  ..cember 2, 1060....... 2,400,000.00 
GIES cc cccrcsetcsecce ; 504,140.16 May 2. 1944 to May 1. 
ane. “Me Sedeotsccsscnace 850,000.00 
$16, 266,735.77 ’ ' 
Deferred Charges 451,788.51 781, > 1044 Interest 00,000.00 
$41,840,349.94 eS 
ae ee Reserves: 
DDD <cccccvncwcvnce 159,965.41 
LIABILITIES once $300,000.00 
Current Liabilities: on Capital Stock: eas 
ews Authorized and issued— 
- 400,000 sh f - 
GEE TOUD sesccceccess 450,000.00 com, of te uae Ween. 
Accounts payable ..... 996,473.60 including 1,314 shares 
Sundry deposit and loan ones of no par — —- 
BCCOURES ..cccccceess 170,814.14 mon stock o ohn 
Accrued federal capital Morrell & Co., Inc., 
stock tax, property not presented for ex- i he 
taxes, wages, etc... 770,278.94 GRARRO oc cciccccceses $15,639, 204.33 
Reserve for federal in- Less—In treasury 10,300 
come taxes (subject aa at approximate 
to final determination i) 
by taxing authorities). 


760,000.00 
Total Current 
Liabilities ........ 


$ 7,106,566.68 


Earned Surplus 


9,750,000.00 


359,965.41 


402,746.75 15,236,457.58 


9,387,360. 27 


$41,840,349.94 


“idle” trucks and other vehicles must 
be reported to ODT. Reports should be 
made out on ODT Form CWN 83, which 
can be obtained from and should be 
returned to the vehicle owner’s local 
ODT district office. Owners are required 
to list all commercial motor vehicles 
which were idle during the last 14 days 
of the month. The report should be 
filed within five days after the last day 
of the month covered. 

TIRES.—Final date for initial com- 
mercial motor vehicle tire inspection, as 
required by General Order ODT 21, has 
been postponed to February 28. After 
the initial inspection is made, the vehicle 
must be presented for regular inspec- 
tions every 60 days or every 5,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. 

HOG SCRAPER PADDLES.—Regv- 
lations for the manufacture of hog 
scraper (beater) paddles are contained 
in WPB Supplementary Order M-15-b-1, 
as amended December 28, 1942, which 
covers the use of rubber in manufac- 
tured products. The order designates 
the appropriate grade of compounds to 
be used for covers, frictions and coats 
in manufacture of the paddles. The 
skim or coat shall not exceed .010 in. in 
thickness and the maximum combined 
gauges of covers shall not exceed %g in. 















Handy? You bet! Retailers need 
not weigh out the meat or use 
special containers. The housewife 
merely zipps back the casing, cuts 
patties as wanted . . . no forming 
...+ then keeps what's left in the 


casing, fresh and free from ice-box odors. No wonder PORK 
SAUSAGE ROLLS are replacing bulk sausage meat 

You gain these advantages for your product plus handsome 
printed trade-mark identification for only Yc per pound. ZIPP 
Casings are the only casings that retard spoilage because they 
“breathe” and allow gas to escape. Write today for samples ... 
and inquire about ZIPP Casings for hard sausages. 





IDENTIFICATION, INC. 








4541 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


owe MAKE THIS HANDY 


> PORK SAUSAGE 


ROLL 


OUT OF YOUR PORK 
SAUSAGE MEAT 


CASING COST 
ONLY ‘4c PER LB. 


v 
Bey rw 





COTTON TEXTILE HEADQUARTERS 
STOCKINETTE MEAT BAGS 
VICTORY BEEF SHROUDS 


Mi “Ml Ml 
+ V WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES V 


CINCINNATI COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


COLERAIN, ALFRED AND COOK STS. 
CINCINNATI, 


“ 


OHIO 


WE DELIVER THE GOODS! 


PRAGUE POWDER 
and Meat Plus Cereals & Spices 








| USE CEREAL! 


GRAINS AND SPICES BRING OUT 
DISTINCTIVE TASTE IN SAUSAGE 








Chicago, Illinois 





The demands of our Armed Forces and the United Nations for 
meat necessitate the adjustment of your formulas. Working 
formulas have been developed in our Research Kitchens. 


Ask for them. 
THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415-1431 West 37th Street ‘ Chicago, Illinois 
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New Conversion Factors 


(Continued from page 9.) 


during Base Period 1 and Quota Period 1, 
use the conversion factors specified in section 
1407.913 (b), and in computing the conversion 
weight of controlled meat resulting from his own 
slaughter delivered during subsequent base periods 
and quota periods, shall use the conversion factors 
specified in section 1407.913 (c). 

1407.913 Conversion weight factors. *** (b) For 
the purpose of computing the quota base for each 
quota period, pursuant to section 1407.906, and 
for the purpose of computing deliveries charged 
against quota during Quota Period 1, pursuant to 
section 1407.907, the conversion weight of car- 
casses, and of cuts and trimmings of controlled 
meat derived therefrom, and of sausage and 
canned meat produced therefrom, shall be de- 
termined by multiplying the weight thereof by 
the appropriate conversion factor set forth below: 


shall 


Type of Controlled Meat and 
Description of Product 
Conversion 
Factor 
(Multiplier) 
BEEF: 
Dressed carcasses and cuts, 
(chilled) or frozen 
Boned beef and trimmings, 
or frozen 
Cured other than dried 
Dried (including smoked).... 
VEAL: 
Dressed carcasses hide off, and cuts, not 
boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen 
Dressed carcasses hide on, fresh 


or frozen 
Boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen....... 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 


Dressed carcasses pluck out, and cuts, not 
boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen 

Dressed + aerpeey pluck in, fresh (chilled) 
or fro 

Boned, “fresh (chilled) or frozen 


PORK: 


Dressed carcasses (with cutting fats on), 
fresh (chilled) or frozen 


CUTS: 


not boned, fresh 


fresh (chilled) 


(chilled) 


Not boned Boned 


Fresh (chilled) 1.15 
Wiltshire sides, fresh or cured... i 00 


TRIMMINGS: 
Fresh (chilled) or frozen 


The conversion weight of controlled meat of each 
type used in the preparation of sausage or canned 
meat shall be computed by determining, on the 
basis of the manufacturing formula, the net weight 
of controlled meat of such type used in the 
processing thereof, and multiplying such net 
weight by 1.41 in the case of boned beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton, and 1.10 in the case of pork. 
The net weight of controlled meat which is 
cooked and used in the preparation of canned meat 
shall be the weight thereof before cooking. 

(c) For the purpose of computing deliveries 
charged against quota during quota periods sub 
sequent to Quota Period pursuant to section 
1407.907 the conversion weight of carcasses, and 
of cuts and trimmings of controlled meat derived 
therefrom, and of sausage and canned meat pro 
duced therefrom, shall be determined by multiply 
ing the weight thereof by the appropriate con 
version factor set forth below: 


Type of Controlled Meat and 
Description of Product 
Conversion 
Factor 
(Multiplier) 
BEEF: 
Dressed carcasses and cuts, not boned, fresh 


Boned beef and trimmings, 
or frozen . 

Cured other than dried—not boned... 

Cured other than a ed. oe 

Dried (including smoked) . 

VEAL: 

Dressed carcasses hide off, and 
boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen 

Dressed pan hide on, fresh 
or froz 

Boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen. 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Dressed carcasses pluck out, and cuts, not 
boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen.......... 

Dressed carcasses pluck in, fresh (chilled) 
or frozen 

Boned, fresh (chilled) or frozen 

Telescoped carcass lambs (shanks off) 

Telescoped carcass sheep (shanks off, kidney 


fresh (eh illed) 


cuts, not 


(chilled) 


PORE: 
Dressed carcasses (with cutting fats on), 
fresh (chilled) or frozen 
CUTS: Not boned Boned 


Fresh (chilled) .-1.00 1.15 
Wiltshire sides, fresh or cured.. 1.00 


= 
— 


a 


wt em 
Be 


Pork loins 
Fatted, skinless hams and 
shoulders 
Fatted, skinless picnics. 
TRIMMINGS 
Fresh (chilled) or frozen..... 1.00 
Canned Meats Produced from Controlled Meat 
Conversion 
Factor 
(Multiplier) 


as 
— 
58 


Chopped ham . 

Luncheon meat 

Corned pork 

Tushonka ... 

Issue bacon 

Sliced bacon 

Dehydrated pork (10% 
moisture content) 

Dehydrated Beef (10% 
moisture content) 


maximum 


maximum 


The conversion weight of controlled meat of any 
type used in the preparation of sausage, or in the 
preparation of canned meat not specified above, 
shall be computed by determining, on the basis of 
the manufacturing formula, the net weight of con 
trolled meat of such type used in the processing 
thereof, and multiplying such net weight by the 
applicable conversion factor set forth above for 
such type of controlled meat, The net weight of 
controlled meat which is cooked and used in the 
preparation of canned meat not specified above 
shall be the weight thereof before cooking. 

(d) In paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section, 
‘‘boned"’ describes cuts from which 50 per cent or 
more of the bone by weight has been removed by 
the process of boning, and ‘‘not boned’’ describes 
cuts from which none, or less than 50 per cent, of 
the bone by weight has been removed, and primal 
cuts which contain no bone. 

Section 1407.925 Effective dates of omentuatte 
** * (k) Amendment No. 11 (section 407.904 
(c), 1407.913 (b), (ce), (d) and 1907 925 ik) to 
Restriction Order No. i) shall become effective as 
of January 23, 1943 


The payroll allocation plan builds a 
sound bond program for your employes. 
Thousands of firms are now participat- 
ing in the arrangement. 





You can’t choke a double anvil 


6 Sizes—Capacities from 
2 to 30 Tons per Hour 


and 
FOR FAST, CLEAN SINGEING 


on the production line, many packing plants are using MAHR 
Safety Vacuum Torches. 
the fire h d 


The vacuum principle eliminates 
of the pressure torch. These torches can be 





quickly installed for easy manipulation. Names of packing 
plants who use them on request. 


The Diamond Hog has the points that make it a real 


thorobred. The patented double anvil, plus angle 


setting of adjustable disc knives, gives a fast shearing 
cut that assures big capacity, makes the Diamond Hog 
choke-proof, and reduces material 30% to 40% finer. 
Roller bearings and other features make Diamond 


Hogs easier running, often cutting power costs up to 


50%. Hundreds in use by packing plants, renderers, 
sewage and garbage plants. Ask for Bulletin 85. 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 
1804 NORTH SECOND ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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MARR Safety 
VACUUM TORCHES 


Left: No. 101 SAFETY VACUUM TORCH 


This is @ heavy duty all-purpose torch for 
intense, direct heat. Note jumbo, straight 
end elbow nozzles. Oil consumption from 
3 te 20 gallons per hour. Burns light fuel 
oll, distillate or kerosene. 


ABOVE: JIFFY HAND TORCH 


Produces steady, intense fieme to 
5 feet. Lights a o> 


Operates from 
pressed air line at 30 Ibs. er amen, 
creating a vacuum suction instead 
of pressure. This meons sofety, 










PLANT OPERATIONS 








Ideas for Operating Mon 























By B. P. HETLER 
































mon causes of rotary pump failure: 
























































level is maintained in the gear case. 
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BEARING BUSHING 

















GREASE GROOVES 
































SHAFT 


























GLAND BEARING 














STUFFING BOx 












































sion and proper seating of the packing. 























worth a pound of cure.” 

















Making Rotary Pumps Last Longer 


Manager, Engineering Sales & Service, Blackmer Pump Co. 


HE old Yankee policy of “Use it up—wear it out” assumes new impor- 
tance today. A dollar saved is not only a dollar earned, but a dollar 
made available for its share in the war effort. The proper installation and 
maintenance of pumps and other meat plant equipment is a wartime must. 
The following suggestions will be found helpful in avoiding the more com- 


INSTALLATION.—See that the pumping unit, and the prime-mover if 
integral with pump, are mounted on a solid foundation, and that the unit is 
properly aligned. Even slight misalignment may cause wear and vibration. 

All pumps should be easily accessible for proper maintenance. Pumps 
should be located as near to the liquid source as practicable, insuring mini- 
mum suction lift and eliminating unnecessary pipe length and elbows. Long 
lines should be provided with foot or check valves. Discharge and suction 
piping should have proper support, so that no strain is imposed on the 
pump casing. Particular attention should be given to pipe joints to insure 
that they are tight. Use a joint compound that is not soluble in the liquid 
handled. A strainer of ample size, installed in “the suction line of every 
pump, is cheap insurance. If there is a valve in the discharge line that 
might be closed by mistake, a pressure relief valve should be installed. 

MAINTENANCE.—Proper lubrication is vital to a rotary pump. In 
intermittent operation, the grease cups should be turned down at least once 
a day, and at least twice a day if the pump operates continuously. Use a 
good grade of grease. In the case of gear-drive units, see that proper oil 


Check the stuffing boxes frequently. Dry packing will score the shaft. 
When repacking, remove all of the old packing and see that the stuffing box 
is clean. If lantern rings are used, be sure that they are centered with one- 
half of the packing on each side of the ring. Use plenty of grease to help 


PUMP HEAD 








INTERIOR 
OF 
PUMP 


SQUARE PACKING 


HOW TO KEEP CHAIN DRIVES 
« IN OPERATION 


Helpful suggestions on the proper 
care of chain drives and wheels, to 
keep them running while replacements 
are hard to get, are provided in a fae. 
tual folder issued by Link Belt Co, 
Chicago. With packinghouse equipment 
bearing an increased load almost daily, 
it must be kept in good working condj- 
tion at all times in order to keep crit- 
ical war supplies flowing steadily. Pro- 
longing the service of chain drives is a 
matter of protecting them from harm- 
ful surroundings, thorough lubrication 
and intelligent reconditioning. 

Some types of chains may be turned 
over so that the opposite side contacts 








DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL GLAND USING SQUARE PACKING 


the packing “work in.” If ring packing is used, avoid overlapping joints. 
Stagger the joints and seat each ring firmly, as it is applied. When all 
packing is in place, take up the gland evenly with a wrench, then slack 
off and take up finger tight. Let the box leak slightly to allow for expan- 


Clean the strainers every day, if necessary. Inspect the piping frequently 
for leaky joints in the suction line. Check the alignment occasionally. Re- 
member that in maintaining a rotary pump, “an ounce of prevention is 











No Wear on 
This Side of Pin 
Pins Wear on One 
Side Only, Like This 


a0 


Turn Pins Half-Way 
Around to Place Wear 
on Unused Surface 


All Wear Is on 
This Side of Pin 











the sprockets. This is a quick and easy 
method of restoring the original back- 
ing dimensions on cast pintle chains. 
On roller chains, of either cast or steel 
fabricated types, this same simple oper- 
ation will bring practically new sur- 
faces into play under the rollers. 


In designs where pins are locked 
against rotation, wear is confined to 
that side against which the next link 
is held under tension. Rotating these 
pins 180 degrees places articulation 
action upon a practically unused pin 
area and, as far as the pins are con- 
cerned, restores original pitch. Various 
classes of pins are particularly adapted 
to this type of reconditioning since pins 
are made to lock in either pcesition. Sub- 
stitute replacement pins which do not 
lock against rotation should not be used, 
as they will soon wear through the eyes 
of the links. 


If the teeth on the wheels are worn 
into hook shape, cast-tooth sprockets, 
particularly in the larger diameters, 
frequently can be reversed on the shaft 
to bring chain barrels or rollers into 
contact with unworn root-diameter sur- 
faces. Altho this does not hold true for 
the smaller cast-tooth wheels nor for 
cut-tooth sprockets, worn root-diameters 
on all types may be built up by welding 
and grinding smooth to fit the chain. 

To. make chain drives run better and 
last longer, it is suggested that ma- 
chinery suppcrts be checked for vibra- 
tion and reinforced when necessary. 
Chains and wheels should be protected 
avainst needless exposure to abrasive 
materials, dust and dampness; use oil- 
tight casings with high speed, silent or 
roller chain drives. 
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"Black Market” in Meats 


(Continued from page 9.) 


business as the Butler Packing Co., 
amilton, O., from further violations of 
MPR 169 and Restriction Order 1. The 
asked permanent injunctions against firm was charged with making deliveries hogs to his plant. This practice is espe- 
further violations of provisions of MPR of meat in excess of quotas, delivering cially common in the northwestern Corn 
169. Defendants were James, George, meat without having it graded by an Belt where marketings relative to proc- 
Edward, Frederick, Walter and Charles official grader, selling meat in excess of essing capacity are expected to be great- 
Dunn, trading as Dunn Bros., Albany; ceiling prices and selling meat without est this winter. The result is that dis- 
Forst Packing Co., Inc., Kingston, and showing the grade on the invoice. tribution of receipts at these plants al- 
Cecilia Carr, trading as Joseph Carr’s Although the company will be allowed ready is fairly uniform for different 
Sons, Cohoes. to dispose of 5,000 Ibs. of meat in the days of the week, and the degree of 
Sylvan L. Joseph, regional adminis- coolers, it has already exceeded its uniformity has been increasing (Fig. 3). 
trator, said the actions were undertaken quota by so great an amount that the The buying practices employed at con- 
in civil court because the charges in- . effect of the injunction will be to cause centration yards operated by packers 
yolve merely overcharging, without re- the firm to suspend beef sales for are about the same as those followed 
sort to subterfuges such as false in- “about a year.” Both partners face by packing plants and day-to-day dis- 
yoices and “on-the-side-cash” payments. criminal charges. tribution of their receipts is similarly 
Judge Brennan signed show cause or- Board of Health investigators in De- uniform. Hogs received direct in Chi- 
ders accompanied by temporary re-  troit, Mich., discovered 2,500 lbs. of al- cago, and presumably at other public 
straining orders, which have full force leged bootleg and uninspected pork in markets, are distributed more uniformly 
pending hearing on the question of one market. The meat was condemned for different days than hogs consigned 
whether temporary injunctions should and ordered held in cold storage pend- to such markets (Fig. 4, p. 14). 
be issued. ing further investigation. OPA is inves- Receipts of hogs consigned to public 
At Philadelphia, OPA has brought tigating the source of the meat and the markets, however, cannot be controlled 
suit against the South Philadelphia possibility that there had been a viola- to the same extent as those bought 
Dressed Beef Co. for $11,807.82, repre- tion of quota and ceiling regulations. direct. Some shippers located relatively 
senting triple damages for alleged over- The dealer bought the meat from a man _ near the markets may consign or with- 
charges made by the firm to Wallen- “who drove up in a truck” and had no hold hogs in response to radio reports, 
stein Brothers, New York City, in viola- invoices. but the shipper has no assurance that 
tion of meat ceiling regulations. It was 


Livestock Problems 


(Continued from page 14.) 





charged that the New York firm paid 
the Philadelphia company $3,935.94 
above OPA price ceilings for 121,429 
lbs. of beef. 

In U. S. district court at Cincinnati, 
Judge John H. Druffel granted OPA a 


There are probably more illegal trans- the early condition of the market will 
actions through locker plants than have be maintained throughout the balance 


been brought to light. The owner of a Of the day. 
plant just outside Chicago has every 


So long as receipts at public markets 


unrented locker filled with meat that he (after allowing for shipments on east- 
processed in his spare time. He has_ ern order) are considerably below proc- 
rendered lard and smoked hams and essing and handling capacity at those 


permanent injunction restraining Ber- bacon. If you are well known in town markets, day-to-day variations in re- 
lin Howard and Frank Vessely, doing you can get anything wanted in pork. ceipts are of relatively small impor- 


ITS STILL A different 


UNIT HEATER 
cow NOW 


cooperate made with 

with the war 

meing CAST IRON 

als—but it’s al ea ti n g 
Sections 








LL SEE 
THE BASE 


BE SURE AND MOUNT 
THAT PUMP EVENLY! 





Cast iron 
takes the 
place of alu- 
minum for 


still the ulti- 
mate in unit 


How To Get The Most Work | =" "" 
Out Of Your VIKING PUMPS 


When mounting a Viking Rotary Pump and bolting it down, be 
sure that the base is not sprung. Bolting the pump down over an 
uneven surface may cause binding and heating in the stuffing box. 
It may cause working parts of the pump to bind and wear beyond 
repair in a short time. The pump must be free enough to turn the 
shaft by hand. 


I be new Grid is engineered along the same lines as the 
Grid Unit which had aluminum heating sections—depend- 
able, long-life unit. A special design for performance. Patent 
applied for. No corrosion—no leaks or breakdowns... 
In this new Grid Unit there is only one type metal in contact 
with steam or hot water. There is nothing to cause electrolysis 
that produces corrosion. Engineered and constructed to with- 


Get extra wear out of your Viking Pumps by giv- 
ing them-extra care. The Viking Service Manual 
tells you how. It’s a handy, illustrated booklet 
giving you practical help in mounting, operating 


stand up to 250 Ib. steam pressure. Write for new catalog 
and capacity tables. 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO., Wausau, Wisconsin 
Offices in Principal Cities 


and maintaining Viking Pumps. Write for your 
copy today. It’s FREE. 


sr 
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UNIT HEATER 
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CEDAR FALIS IOWA 



























tance, although they probably increase 
costs of processing and result in some 
price variations. When the general level 
of receipts is at or near capacity, how- 
ever, unevenness of receipts might cre- 
ate serious problems. It may be neces- 
sary to hold considerable numbers of 
hogs over from day to day. Unloading 
and pen facilities might become seri- 
ously congested, even to the point of 
inability to handle all hogs arriving at 
the markets on some days. Animals 
might be left in the cars for some time, 
resulting in greater shrinkage and 
waste of transportation facilities. Trans- 
portation facilities may go unused dur- 
ing parts of the week. 


Ordinarily the capacity and unloading 
facilities at public markets are fully 
adequate. Yardage and transportation 
congestion would be likely to occur only 
as a result of shifting normal receipts 
from one market to another, an un- 
usual day-to-day holding movement 
due to temporary excessive receipts, or 
weather conditions interfering with 
normal movements. Stockyard facilities 
in most markets are so large that such 
situations are not likely to occur, and if 
they do they will be temporary. 

The possibility of such temporary 
congestion will be greatly reduced by 
the inauguration of improved federal 
market news service for livestock if 
this becomes necessary. 


Undue Price Depression 


Although congestion at direct-buying 
plants and concentration yards is un- 
likely, and serious or continuing con- 
gestion at terminal markets is not 
probable, at least in 1942-43, the pro- 
spective large increase in marketings 
relative to capacity did give rise to the 
possibility of an undue seasonal depres- 
sion of hog prices during the short 
period of heaviest market receipts. 

The over-all supply and demand con- 
ditions apparently are such as to keep 
prices of hog products up against the 
ceiling even during the heavy market- 
ing season. From the standpoint of 
product values, then, there was no rea- 
son to expect any appreciable seasonal 
decline in prices. But this is not the 
only condition affecting prices of hogs. 
So long as packers have excess capacity 
they would be expected to bid for hogs 
in such a way as to keep hog prices not 
far out of line with product values. 

If, however, packers should find it 
easy to obtain all of the hogs they need 
to operate their plants at capacity they 
might permit prices to fall to where pro- 
ducers’ reservation prices would cut 
down the movement sufficiently to pre- 
vent a further decline in price. This 
would be particularly likely if many 
producers should attempt to dispose of 
their hogs because of adverse weather, 
incipient disease, or other conditions 
necessitating immediate marketing. Pro- 
ducers in general are expecting live- 
stock prices to remain high during the 
war, and any sizable price decline would 
be expected to result in holding back 
hogs from market. However, any sharp 
decline in prices, even if due to tem- 
porary congestion, conceivably might 
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give many producers the idea that a 
really serious price decline was in the 
making, causing them drastically to 
lower their “reservation prices” and 
rush hogs to market to beat the price 
drop. This could create congestion un- 
warranted by over-all supply and de- 
mand, and processing and transporta- 
tion capacity. Panicky marketing would 
result in marketing at too light weights 
for maximum production of pork and 
lard. 


Hog Prices Supported 


Partly because of such considerations, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard an- 
nounced a program to support hog 
prices until September 30, 1944. This 
program will be operated in such a way 
as to assure a price level of $13.25 aver- 
age, Chicago basis, for good and choice 
grade butcher hogs weighing 240- 
270 lbs. 


This price-supporting program elim- 
inates the possibility of a serious sea- 
sonal depression in hog prices during 
the period of heavy marketings out of 
line with over-all supply and demand 
conditions and ceiling prices for hog 
products. It does not remove the pos- 
sibility that action may be necessary 
either in 1942-43 or 1943-44 to prevent 
congestion and facilitate orderly mar- 
keting of hogs. In fact, the price sup- 
port itself raises additional problems. 


With price ceilings for hog products 
on the one hand, and a constant mini- 
mum for live hogs on the other, oper- 
ating to minimize seasonal fluctuation 
in hog prices, the usual inducements to 
farmers to conduct their breeding, feed- 
ing and marketing operations so as to 
have some hogs ready for market at 
seasons when market receipts are nor- 
mally small will be eliminated or greatly 
modified. This would magnify seasonal 
fluctuation in marketings, thus increas- 
ing the possibility of congestion during 
the winter. 

What the Chicago support price as 
announced means in terms of prices in 
other markets and local producing sec- 
tions cannot now be ascertained. Nor- 


mally, adjustments in prices as among 


markets and areas take place from time 
to time in response to the changing rela- 
tive movements of hogs from these 
areas and to these markets in relation 
to demand. Price support constitutes 
an interference to these automatic ad- 
justments, and may interfere with cor- 
responding adjustments in the move- 
ment of hogs. Thus the price-supporting 
program, although necessary, may bring 
new marketing problems. 


In order to avoid possible market 
congestion, uneconomic market move- 
ments, and possible losses to producers 
from holding hogs at markets for ab- 
normally long periods, etc., several 
methods of control have been proposed. 
No one plan has been definitely adopted 
to the exclusion of others, and flexibility 
of choice is highly desirable to meet 
unforeseen contingencies. 


During World War I, when practically 
all livestock meved by rail, the market 
movement was controlled by the loading 


of livestock cars. Each railroad was 
permitted to transport livestock on g 
given line only during certain days of 
the week. It was necessary to make 
arrangements with only a relatively 
small number of transportation agen. 
cies. Under present conditions it js 
doubtful if such a plan would succeed, 
About two-thirds of all livestock now js 
transported by truck. The’ proportion 
of hogs received at public markets by 
truck is more than 70 per cent, and the 
proportion received by truck at interior 
plants is even greater. 


It would be much more difficult to 
control loadings by truck than by rail 
because of the large number of small 
units with which arrangements would 
have to be made. Trucks do not operate 
on established routes nor according to 
prescribed schedules. Regulation of con- 
tract carriers might be evaded by the 
carriers’ acquiring title to the livestock 
for their own account. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced plans for a permit system 
for marketing hogs during the winter 


‘if the situation becomes critical and if 


this method of control is found best 
adapted to the situation. If the pro- 
gram is adopted it will be at the major 
Corn Belt public markets and important 
packing plants and concentration yards 
in interior Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota. It will be administered by AMA 
through hog marketing permit com- 
mittees. 


Purposes of Permit System 


The purpose of the permit system are 
to: (1) Prevent delivery of hogs to mar- 
kets or packing plants where conges- 
tion exists; (2) encourage delivery to 
markets or to plants where additional 
capacity is available; (3) if necessary, 
temporarily reduce the total volume of 
hog marketings. The practicability of 
the permit system would differ in cases 
in which hogs are bought direct by 
packers and those in which they are 
consigned for sale at public markets. 

The permit system in connection with 
direct sales to packers would not be 
greatly different from buying or selling 
methods now in effect where hogs are 
obtained direct. Direct buyers rather 
effectively control the flow of hogs to 
their plants, both as to distribution of 
receipts on different days during the 
week and receipts in relation to ca- 
pacity. The permit system will not 
essentially improve the evenness of di- 
rect receipts at such plants. Moreover, 
the permit system will not guarantee 
that the direct-buying plants will pay 
the equivalent of the established mini- 
mum prices. In fact, if the number of 
hogs available should be in excess of 
processing capacity, there would not be 
much incentive for these plants to bid 
aggressively for supplies, and the effect 
on prices might be adverse. 

On the other hand, a different permit 
system might be used as one means of 
effectuating price support if the number 
of hogs covered by permits for sales to 
direct-buying plants were conditioned 
upon prices paid at such plants. If prices 
dropped unduly the permits could be 
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modified until better prices were paid. 


However, this would be subject to many 
administrative responsibilities and diffi- 
cities. For example, the plants might 
refuse to put their prices back up. The 
regulating agency would be in the posi- 
tio of preventing farmers from mar- 
keting hogs and permitting capacity to 
go unused. 

As salable receipts at public markets 
are much more variable than direct 
receipts, a permit system may accom- 
‘plish more if applied to consignments 
there than to direct movements. How- 
ever, administrative difficulties might 
be greater. 


Mechanics of Permit System 


The mechanics of a permit system at 
best would be cumbersome and difficult 
to administer. One of two systems 
might be used: (1) Permits to be issued 
by county or other local committees; 
(2) permits to be issued by marketing 
agencies. 

In the first of these systems, permits 
issued by local committees would be in 
written form, requiring farmers with 
hogs to sell to go to the committee to 
obtain the permits. These would specify 
the number of hogs, the marketing date 
and the market. In view of the season- 
ally shifting relative volumes of hog 
marketings from different market areas 
it would be extremely difficult to assign 
market quotas to geographical areas. 
Such a system would involve allocation 
of each farmer’s hogs to specific mar- 
kets regardless of when he might want 
to sell. Supplies would have to be 
allocated by areas to different plants. 
Distribution would have to be worked 
out in advance of peak marketings and 
would probably have to cover movement 
during four or five months of the year. 
It would require more information than 
is now available by local areas. 

After obtaining his permit the pro- 
ducer might find that the price situation 
at the specified market for the par- 
ticular day was unfavorable and might 
not use his permit; another permit 
would have to be obtained later for the 
same hogs. This would cause much in- 
convenience and possibly dissatisfaction. 

It would be extremely difficult for any 
local committee equitably to allocate 
marketing dates for hogs which could 


not be held on feed for extended periods. 


The second of the two permit systems 
has been chosen and may be put 
into effect. Permits will be issued by 
direct-buying agencies or commission 
firms in coeperation with government 
agencies. Each commission firm and di- 
rect-buying plant will be assigned a 
given volume of hogs. In turn their 
agencies will deal directly with individ- 
ual shippers. This would be more simple 
than local committees plan, but it is sub- 
ject to some of the same difficulties. 
Commission firms issuing permits would 
be in a poor position to judge relative 
needs of individual farmers for im- 
mediate marketing. 


If permits are required for hogs, they 
might be necessary for marketing other 
livestock. The other species of livestock 
comprise a significant proportion of all 
livestock to be marketed. Of the live- 
stock received at seven important pub- 
lic markets in the Corn Belt and those 
slaughtered at 10 important packing 
plants in interior Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, hogs comprised 49 per cent 
of the total (in carlot equivalents) in 
December, 1941, and 51 per cent in 
January, 1942. For other months the 
proportion represented by hogs was 
somewhat smaller. 


Government Buying of Hogs 


Regardless of the type of permit sys- 
tem adopted, it would be necessary to 
keep the number of hogs covered by 
permits for any one market and day 
within that market’s capacity. If many 
farmers failed to use their permits, a 
portion of the processing facilities 
would go unused. Thus, it would be diffi- 
cult or even impossible to actually 
stabilize market receipts by any permit 
system. ‘ 


The government may buy hogs de- 
livered to markets that are congested, 
or at which prices declined unduly, for 
shipment to other points where there 
is excess capacity or the demand in 
relation to supply is greater. In general, 
this does not appear to be a very prac- 
ticable means of distributing supplies 
in relation to capacity or of economizing 
on livestock transportation. Some back- 
tracking probably would be involved 
under the best plans, thus putting a 
greater burden on transportation. 


Such a plan would be most effective 
and economical if arrangements were 
made with eastern packers to absorb 
excess supplies at congested Corn Belt 
markets. This would actually reduce 
transportation charges, as through rates 
from point of origin to final destination 
might be obtained for livestock handled 
the entire distance by rail. 


It would be desirable to reduce the 
peak of hog marketings in December 
and January by spreading marketings 
more evenly over a longer period. With 
little seasonal variation in hog prices it 
would be relatively difficult to persuade 
farmers to have their sows farrow early 
during cold weather and to force feed 
their pigs to get them on the market 
early in the fall. The most effective 
means of spreading marketings appears 
to be to delay some of them beyond the 
December and January peak. Such delay 
has the additional advantage of causing 
hogs to be fed to heavier weights, 
thereby increasing the total production 
of pork and lard. 


To increase the weight of hogs that 
would normally be marketed in Decem- 
ber and January by an average of about 
10 lbs. per head seems practicable. This 
would mean that hogs held for further 
feeding and later marketing would in- 
crease in weight by varying amounts 
ranging up to perhaps 60 lbs. This 
would require from one to six addi- 
tional weeks of feeding. There is every 
indication that farmers will have the 
feed to do this in 1942-43. If the hogs 
which will normally be marketed in 
December and January were increased 
in weight by an average of 10 lbs., a 
total increase of 82,868,000 Ibs. of pork 
and 19,308,000 Ibs. of lard would result. 


If the 15 per cent increase in produc- 
tion of hogs next year called for under 
the goals programs is realized the situa- 
tion in the winter of 1943-44 will be 
more critical than this year. If trans- 
portation facilities were maintained at 
present capacity they might be able to 
handle even such an increase in market- 
ing; however, it is doubtful that trucks 
will be so maintained. Processing facil- 
ities, too, may not be adequate in certain 
areas if the goals are reached. Expan- 
sion of processing facilities is not prob- 
able due to restriction in the use of 
critical materials. 








‘“‘BOSS*’’ V-TYPE TRIPE SCALDERS 


Here isa machine that is meeting with more than suc- 
cess. It revolutionizes the washing and scalding of 
tripe entirely, and produces a product that is cleaner 
and whiter than can be done by any other means. 


Use this “BOSS” for Bes: Or Satisfactory Service 
THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


General Office: Helen and Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mail Address: P. O. Box D, Elmwood Place Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, II. 
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Coupon Rationing 
(Continued from page 12.) 


curacy what these supplies will be. For 
example, the amount ‘of pork produced 
in the past three months has been below 
estimates; under such conditions cou- 
pons issued on the basis of estimated 
supplies could not be cashed because the 
meat would not be available. On the 
other hand, an excess supply might go 
begging in the market because there 
were not enough coupons in circulation 
to cover it. 


9) If the quantity of meat available 
is not equal to the quantity of coupons 
issued, what purpose does a coupon 
system serve? 

Obviously, if there are not as many 
pounds of meat as there are coupons, 
some consumers will be unable to ob- 
tain supplies, which will not change the 
present situation. If there are more 
pounds of meat than there are coupons, 
dealers will be compelled to bootleg the 
excess on the basis of favoritism to in- 
dividual customers, which will not 
change the present situation. 


10) If the success of the program 
must depend eventually on some sort of 
rationing at the source, why not try 
that first? 


Consumer rationing can hardly ac- 
complish any purpose except as tied in 
with a plan for complete control of 
processing and distribution through 
wholesale and retail channels. It is 
probable that a balanced distribution 
through existing trade channels would 
accomplish all that consumer coupon 
rationing could accomplish, and at a 
fraction of the difficulty and expense. 
Since trade cooperation to this end prob- 
ably will have to be secured eventually, 
efforts might well be made to secure it 
first, on the chance that nothing further 
may be necessary. 


Significance of Table 


Data in the table below demonstrate 
that commercial distribution of meat 
is not in equal quantities per capita in 
various sections. Per capita meat pur- 
chases are high in large cities, in non- 
farming areas and in high-income sec- 
tions. They are low in parts of the 
country where consumer incomes are 
small, and where large quantities of 
meat are produced from livestock 
slaughtered on farms. 


The “pounds per capita” figures in 
the table are the estimated consumer 
purchases per capita of meat-poultry- 
fish products from combination, grocery, 
general and meat stores. They do not 
necessarily represent consumption per 
capita of these products. They bring 
out the differences in the quantities of 
meat bought in stores. They do not 
measure the differences in the quanti- 
ties eaten. 


The highest per capita purchases 
through retail stores appear in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states; 
other areas with relatively high per 
capita purchases include some of the 
Central states, states on the Pacific 
Coast, 


Rocky Mountain region and 


























(Sales in thousands—000 omitted) 
Estim. Estim, 
Dollar Price LU 
Total Sales Cents Per Cap, 
State Sales Population per Cap. per Lb. per Wk. 
New England 
MIO cic tevdscecctavessecdces - 847,266 $20.67 1.65 
New Hampshire . 491,524 27.4 2.19 
ME dsc04060 m3 of 359,231 24 1.42 
Massachusetts x 4,316,721 2.20 
CE c0s6 peésanwuandc 43 713,346 2.18 
NE ae ae Pe 50,115 1,709,242 2.35 
Total N.E. ..$ 226,602 8,437,330 24 2.15 
Middle Atlantic 
ef ae eae --+-$ 372,125 13,479,142 $27.60 2.21 
SR ee een 116,877 4,160,165 28.09 2.33 
Pennsylvania 204,112 9,900,180 20.62 24 1.65 
Delaware ... 6,383 266,505 23.95 1.92 
Maryland ... ub hvirosnkaaee 39,980 1,821,244 21.96 1.76 
i Me ME vy atascadacents 19,631 663,001 29.60 2.37 
Total M.A. _.$ 759,108 30,290,327 $25.06 24 2.01 
South Eastern 
EE RR a ee $ 34,542 2,677,773 $12.00 22 1.13 
I ‘ain oaks 6 otitis hie sorta 34,385 3,571,623 9.63 93 
8S. Carolina .. 15,803 1,899,804 8.32 . 
Georgia 31,951 3,123,723 10.23 20 98 
Florida 33,83 1,897,414 17.83 1.72 
Alabama . 2,832,961 7.60 3B 
Mississippi 13,624 2,183,796 6.24 60 
EE cncadensenhsnsoonr ne 30,982 2,915,841 10.62 1.02 
NN ore ...$ 216,643 21,102,935 $10.27 20.7 ri 
East Central 
a ee ee $ 56, O41 3,427,796 $16.35 23 1.37 
tL tus dabue ds owes rt 5,256,106 17.00 23 1.42 
Dt Btttbebnckoe wae ee 6,907,612 22.48 23 1.88 
ES B= 4 2,845,627 11.03 22 6 
West V irginia ee eo ee 1,901,974 11.93 22 1.04 
EMME So sasicc.Seesrinh os ore eb $ 354,693 20,339,115 $17.44 22.8 1.47 
West Central 
ET: Kevdvegavedsuept.aesa ns cee ee 7,897,241 $19.10 1.5 
Wisconsin cvaneeebess bhseee 69,613 3,137,587 22.19 1.85 
Minnesota ode REE ckseSes 55,178 2,792,300 19.72 23 1.65 
hth. dats abe eh geese esnb bts 38,092 2,538,268 15.00 1.26 
DEED dW 040 decbctenocdsceees 59,441 3 784,664 15.70 1.31 
Total W.C. ..$ 373,175 20,150,060 $18.52 23 1.48 
Great Plains 
North Dakota ................. ~ 7,105 641,935 $11.06 a7 
SEE SEED, 6 ov.cb.cvectccnicre 7,844 642,961 2.20 22 1.07 
I os Lodastaeksiaaees 21,972 1,315,834 16.70 146 
ii wed on 66 wakt cba Gees 28,577 1,801,028 15.86 1.38 
Sn Liyaeces cd ee 4,401,758 $14.88 2 1.30 
South Western 
PR. d6. v.ctdcavasscee aes $ 25,805 2,336,434 $11.04 1.06 
Arkansas 14,761 1,949,387 7.57 20 73 
Louisiana ey a Lk eitecdes 20,920 2,363,880 8.85 AS 
Salah oh ube dee bi6E RES ee 86,872 6,414,824 13.54 1.30 
Total S.W. ..$ 148,358 13,064,525 $11.36 20 1.09 
Mountain 
Dn” Jivcccinebsaheb avetes $ 11,816 559,456 $21.11 1.76 
EEE doc nce.co wserees. 300.00 5,189 250,742 20.70 1.73 
CEES wacccedcccevecce ae 21,649 1,123,296 19.27 23 1.61 
6, 014 531,818 11.30 4 
499,261 17.21 1.44 
110,247 32.20 2.69 
550, 310 13.38 1.12 
524,873 16.46 1.38 
_ >. ree saan 7 72,830 4,150,003 $17.55 23 1.47 
Pacific 
Washington peer Te 1,736,191 $19.39 1.55 
ENED <n.cedcoecesctesccnesse 23,450 1,089,684 21.52 24 1.72 
Califermin ....cescccccees 171,494 6,907,387 24.83 1. 
Me i. civcnas cucu $ 228,617 9,733,262 $23.49 “24 1.88 
GRAM BORE 66 desis davai $2,445,524 131,669,315 $18.57 23.1 1.55 




















Florida. Lowest per capita purchases 
are in the low-income, largely rural 
states in the Southeast and Southwest. 
Some of the Central and Great Plains 
states are in an intermediate position, 
suggesting that per capita meat con- 
sumption probably is higher than in 
the Southern states, but that a sub- 
stantial portion comes from farm 
slaughter. 

The figures in the table are the result 
of analysis of data from the 1939 Cen- 
sus of Distribution. Dollar sales of 
meats, poultry and fish in combination 
stores, grocery stores, general stores 
and meat stores during 1939 in each of 
these states were totaled and then 
divided by an average retail price per 


pound (varying from 24c to 20c accord- 
ing to the section of the country). 

It is clear that commercial distribu- 
tion of meat is not in equal quantities 
per capita in various sections. Estab- 
lished trade practices and consumer 
buying habits would make an equal 
per capita distribution of the commer- 
cial meat supply difficult if not impos- 
sible to accomplish. 


Packers having used machinery and 
equipment to sell, and those wishing 
to buy, can get together through the 
Classified page in THE NATIONAL PR0O- 
VISIONER. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT cccsieppcs 
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SAFETY SHOE FOR WOMEN 
HAS WOODEN SOLE 


A new wood-soled safety shoe espe- 
dally designed for women workers is 
announced by the F. J. Stahmer Shoe 
Co., Davenport, Ia. Tests in a number 
of industries are said to have proved 
the value of the shoe. 


Basic design of the shoe is similar to 


that of the wooden sole shoe recently 
popular in high schools and colleges, 
which has since proved acceptable for 
women in industries where underfoot 
conditions are too tough for ordinary 
shoes. Changes and new features in- 
clude the addition of lacings and tongue 
which hold the upper close to the instep. 
This blucher type oxford is built over 
a combination last, to assure a better 
fitting heel. 


Soles are made from close-grain 
maple cut with the proper rock for ease 
in walking and correct arch support. 
The 2-inch heel is covered with a com- 
position lift to eliminate noise. Counters 
are inserted in a leather counter pocket 
which gives the inside of the shoe a 
smoother finish for added comfort. All 
seams are water-tight and uppers are 
attached to the sole with wire and staple 
stitching. Uppers are of a pliable full 
grain Army tan leather. Safety toes 
can be incorporated. 


ANNOUNCE NEW BEEF SHROUD 


With the production of cloth having 
a special reinforced pinning edge cur- 
tailed by government restriction orders, 
the Cleveland Cotton Products Co., 
Cleveland, O., makers of Tufedge beef 
clothing, has developed an alternate 
product for which exceptionally good 
service is claimed. 

Known as Liberty beef shrouds, the 
new beef clothing is available in 
both 36- and 40-in. widths, making it 
adaptable to carcasses of different size. 
The shrouds, designed to deliver maxi- 


mum service under wartime operating 
conditions, are identical to Tufedge 
clothing except for the absence of the 
reinforced pinning edge and the famil- 
iar colored stripe. 


The line is complete, with shrouds of 
all sizes carried in stock for immediate 
shipment, the Cleveland Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. announces. 


FLEXIBLE WOOD MATTING 


Packers will be interested in a new 
wood matting, which probably has many 
packinghouse applications, developed by 
the research staff of the American Mat 
Corporation, Toledo, O., when rubber 
and other materials were put on the 
critical list. The company has developed 
a number of successful substitutes for 
scarce materials in making mats and all 
of these have been subjected to grueling 
tests to prove their ability to stand 
abuse. 


The most recent development, flexible 
wood link matting, is substantially con- 
structed of wood links. It is light in 
weight and can be rolled or folded up 
for easy handling and cleaning. Lying 
flat, it follows the contour of the floor. 

Flexible wood link matting is said to 
make for safety underfoot, to be com- 
fortable to stand on, and to afford good 
drainage. The ends are beveled to re- 
duce the danger of tripping. Matting 
comes in natural wood color. It is 1 in. 
thick, and is available in the following 
stock sizes; 18 in. x 32 in., 24 in. x 38 
in., and 30 in. x 44 in., but can also be 
obtained in special sizes of any length 
and up to 36 in. in width. 


To help in conserving present matting 
through proper care, American Mat has 
set up a special service and advisory 
department which will continue to func- 
tion for the duration. 

The photograph below, showing one 
of the mats, shows the beveled ends and 
compactness of mat when folded. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


A full line of equipment for canning 
meats and other products is presented 
in General Catalog 600, issued by A. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The company specializes in the build- 
ing of its own line of equipment, which 
is supplemented by many service-proved 
items produced by other manufacturers. 

Among the machinery and equipment 
described and illustrated in the catalog 
and its supplement are metal pans, 
baskets and buckets, steam jacketed 
kettles and kettle agitators, can wash- 
ers and sterilizers, grinders and mixers, 
double seamers and closing machines, 
steam process retorts, process crates 
and crate covers, thermometers, hoists, 
tramrails, hand trucks, conveyors, label- 
ers, boxers, hand trucks and shipping 
room supplies. 

In addition to specializing in the man- 
ufacture of canning equipment, the 
Robins organization conducts a special 
department for reconditioning and re- 
building a wide variety of canning 
machinery. 


NEW SMOKEHOUSE SYSTEM 


The virtual addition of another 
smokehouse without building one is the 
purpose of the Murray smokehouse sys- 
tem, announced recently by D. J. Mur- 
ray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis. The system 
consists of two main ducts—a supply 
and a return—both installed close to 
the walls so the entire capacity of each 
floor can be used without loss of space. 
All electric controls, heating units, 
blowers and smoking equipment are in- 
stalled outside the smokehouse, leaving 
it free to use full capacity for produc- 
tion. Temperature range and smoke 
volume can be changed to meet smoking 
needs or products. Smoker is controlled 
by damper arrangement connected into 
the return duct; humidity is controlled 
manually in the Murray smokehouse 
system, the manufacturer states. 


FLEXIBLE WOOD 
IS “WAR” MAT 


New flexible wood mat 
is light in weight and 
can be rolled or folded 
for easy handling and 
cleaning. The mat is 
said to afford safe foot- 
ing in greasy and wet 
locations and to be com- 
fortable to stand on. 
Mat is 1 in. thick and 
comes in various sizes. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





DETAILED INFORMATION INDEX” 
Tallows & Greases. . 32 





Hogs and Pork 








Cattle and Beef 








By-Products 








HOGS 


Chicago hog market this week: All 
grades close 25 to 35c higher. 


Thurs. 
Chicago, top $15.15 
4 day avg. ........ 15.00 
Kan. City, top 
Omaha, top 
St. Louis, top 
Corn Belt, top 
Buffalo, top 
Pittsburgh, top 


Week ago 
$14.85 
14.70 
14.70 
14.50 
14.95 
14.45 
16.10 
15.75 


Receipts—20 markets 


339,000 531,000 


Slaughter— 
27 points* 

Cut-out 
results 


This week ... 
Last week ... 


1,053,660 1,041,165 
180- 220- 240- 
220 lb. 240 lb. 270 lb. 


—184 —1.96 —2.32 
—159 —1.65 —1.93 


PORK 


Chicago carlot pork: 
Green hams, 

all wts...... 24 @24% 
Loins, all wts. .23 @25% 
Bellies, all wts.15% 
Picnics, 

BW. cuss 22% 
Reg. trim’ngs..20% 


New York: 


Loins, all wts. .254%@28% 
Butts, all wts. .30 @30% 


24 @24% 
23 @25% 
15% 


22% 
20% 


254% @28% 
30 @30% 
Boston: 

Loins, all wts. .254% @28% 
Philadelphia: 

Loins, all wts. .254% @28% 


25% @28% 


25% @28% 
13.80b 
12.80b 
12.40b 


*Week ended January 16. 


CATTLE 


Chicago cattle market this week: 
Steers and yearlings close 25c higher. 
Bulls gain 50c and cows end 50 to 75c 
better. 

Thurs. 


Chicago steer, top. ..$16.00 


Week ago 
$16.25 
14.25 
14.40 
15.60 
14.50 
14.75 
14.00 

9.25 

8.40 


Kan. City, top 
Omaha, top 
St. Louis, top 
St. Joseph, top 
Bologna bull, top 
Cutter cow, top 
Canner cow, top 
Receipts—20 markets 
4 days 186,000 
Slaughter— 
27 points* 


225,000 


159,878 
BEEF 


Steer carcass, good 
700-800 lbs. 

Chicago ..$19.00@20.50 

Boston ... 20.00@22.00 

Phila. .... 20.00@22.00 

New York. 20.00@22.50 


Dr. canners, Northern 

350 lbs. up..14% 
Cutters, 

400@450 Ibs. 14% 
Cutters, 

450 lbs. up..14% 


Bologna bulls, 
all wts. ..... 15% 


*Week ended January 16. 


Chicago prices used in compilations un- 
less otherwise specified. 


162,245 


$19.00@20.50 
20.00 @22.00 
20.00@22.00 
20.00@22.50 


14% 
14% 
14% 


15% 





STORAGE STOCKS 
January 1 (\bs.) 
488,333,000 
83,540,000 
736,557,000 











HIDES 


Week 


Thurs. ago 


Chicago hide market unchanged. 
Native cows 

Kipskins 

Calfskins 

Shearlings 


TALLOW, GREASES, ETC. 


New York tallow strong. 
8.62% 
Chicago tallow steady. 


8.62% 


8.62% 
Chicago greases unchanged. 


New York greases firm. 
8.75 

Chicago by-products: 

Cracklings 

Tankage, unit ammo. 5.53 


1.21 

5.53 

5.38 

Digester tankage 
60% 

Cottonseed oil, 
Valley 


71.04 


125¢n 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Wholesale Prices (1926—100) 


Jan. 9 
1943 


...101.4 


Jan. 10 
1942 


95.0 
92.5 


Oct. 
1941 


90.0 


All commodities . 


Prices (1930=100) Oct. 


1942 


Farm Products 109.0 











PRICES, KILL 
AND FSCC 
BUYING 


FDA BUYING 
muons JAN.2- JANIS 
— 130 





+ 110 —— 
Curves in first col- --"*-—— 
umn chart show 
weekly hog and 
cattle slaughter at 
27 market points. 
Second column 
curves show price 
trends for steers, 
canner and cutter 
cows, wholesale 
pork cuts, live hogs 
and FDA Wilt- 
shire sides. 


+— 100 —— 
L— 90 —— 
b— fo 
}— 10 —— 
bee GQ emma 
ee 
— 49 — 
La 3) 
p— 20 

Lae 10 


ba 
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“Storage Stocks Gain 
In Final 1942 Month 


CCUMULATIONS of stocks of 
frozen and cured pork and lamb 
and mutton increased at a greater than 
normal rate during December, 1942 due 
to the fact that slaughter during this 
period was heavy and civilian consump- 
tion was limited under government con- 
servation orders. Despite the increase in 
pork stocks, it was felt that the gain 
had not come up to expectations con- 
sidering the record 1942 hog crop. These 
facts were revealed in the storage stocks 
figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture showing totals as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 


Holdings of all meat on the first of 
January totaled 736,557,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 522,064,000 lbs. a month 
earlier, 716,597,000 lbs. a year ago and 
665,228,000 lbs. for the five-year aver- 
age. 

The greatest gain in stocks during 
the month was made in frozen pork at 
204,445,000 Ibs. compared with 85,341,- 
000 Ibs. a month earlier, 176,154,000 lbs. 
a year ago and a five-year average of 
187,329,000 lbs. This sharp increase was 
a result of the all-time record hog kill 
during December, when 6,777,890 hogs 
were slaughtered, surpassing the previ- 
ous record established in December, 
1924. 


Frozen stocks of lamb and mutton 
totaled 35,058,000 lbs., the largest since 
April 1, 1921 and compared with 26,- 
462,000 lbs. a month ago, 7,936,000 Ibs. 
a year ago and a five-year average of 
4,859,000 Ibs. A near-record total of 
sheep and lambs was slaughtered dur- 
ing December; this, coupled with the 
fact that the FDA holds 13,657,000 lbs. 
of frozen lamb and mutton in storage, 
made for the sharp increase in this item. 


Slaughter of cattle during December, 
1942 showed a sharp decline compared 
with a month earlier and was also 
smaller than the corresponding period 
a year ago. This was reflected in the 
storage stocks of all beef which totaled 
129,019,000 lbs. compared with 130,454,- 
000 Ibs. on December 1, 1942 and 135,- 
478,000 lbs. on January 1, 1942. The 
five-year average is 87,720,000 Ibs. 


NEW RECORD SAUSAGE OUTPUT IN DECEMBER 


Sausage production at 121.4. million 
lbs. during the final month of last year 
set a new all-time high record and com- 
pared with only 77 million lbs. made a 
year earlier, it was revealed this week 
in a report showing meat products proc- 
essed under federal inspection. Total 
production of sausage for the 12 months 
of 1942 at 1,131,284,000 Ibs. was also a 
new high. During the previous year, 
production was 914,704,000 lbs. 


MEAT PRODUCTS PROCESSED 


Dec. 1942 
Meat placed in cure— Ibs. 


Beef 6,521,000 
BON wiles ccscstscesviceceesccessseseee 
Smoked and/or dried 
3,649,000 
181,027,000 
Sausage 
Fresh (finished) .............+.+-++++ 30,882,000 
Smoked and/or cooked 80,751,000 
10,281,000 
121,394,000 
Loaf, head cheese, chili con carne, 
jellied products, ete 
Bacon— (sliced) 


19,180,000 
TevTTiL TTT ete 29,928,000 
Cooked meat— 

3,308,000 


19,115,000 
104,827,000 
. 34,642,000 
23,026,000 
79,760,000 
Total canned meat 261,370,000 
Lard—rendered, refined, canned........356,518,000 
Pork fat—rendered, refined, canned..... 32,637,000 
Oleo stock 11,019,000 
Edible tallow 7,481,000 
Compound containing animal fat........ 29,427,000 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat... 3,760,000 
Miscellaneous 


Sausage 
Soup 
All other 


Canned meat output also moved up 
sharply, due in part to heavy slaughter 
of hogs; pork canned was the largest 
item. The canned meat total at 261,- 
370,000 lbs. compared with output of 
146,165,000 Ibs. a year ago. Production 
of both loaves and sliced bacon was 
above a month and a year ago. The 
majority of the items on the list had 
larger year-to-date totals than a year 
earlier. 


UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
Dec. 1941 12 mos. 1942 

Ibs. Ibs. 
14,222,000 125,067,000 
289,614,000 3, 183,183,000 


12 mos. 141 
Ibs. 


136,823,000 
2, 888,336,000 


5,663,000 
142,130,000 


65,458,000 
1,813,574,000 


60,169,000 
1,680, 689,000 


15, 721,000 
50,801,000 
10,521,000 


77,043,000 


200,384,000 
811,937,000 
118,963,000 


, 131,284,000 


148, 269,000 
642, 202,000 
124,233,000 
914,704,000 


12,168,000 
27,724,000 


182,066,000 
356,749,000 


142,301,000 
319,925,000 


663,000 
22,016,000 


12,583,000 
259, 227,000 


6,863,000 
255,943,000 


10,365,000 
66,093,000 
13,584,000 
34,540,000 
21,583,000 
146, 165,000 
311,972,000 
30,207 ,000 
13,027,000 
6,053,000 
23,000,000 
5,847,000 
6,304,000 


157,950,000 
977,633,000 
285,430,000 
251,921,000 
505,569,000 
, 178,508,000 
2,944,817,000 
295,567,000 
152,853,000 
91,435,000 
287,067,000 
57,726,000 
33,084,000 


107,340,000 
462,855,000 
92,719,000 
277,093,000 
221,005,000 
, 161,012,000 
2, 572,054,000 
243,937,000 
141,691,000 
68,916,000 
231,922,000 
52,401,000 
44,124,000 





The FDA reports that it is holding 
386,000 lbs. of frozen boneless beef, 13,- 
657,000 lbs. of frozen lamb and mutton, 
2,273,000 lbs. of pork cuts and 1,192,000 
lbs. of lard and rendered pork fat in cold 
storage warehouses outside processors’ 
plants. These items are included in total 
stocks. 

U. S. storage stocks of meat and lard 
on January 1, 1943, compared with 
stocks on the same date a month earlier 
and the January 1 five-year average: 


Jan. 1, °43 
Ibs. 


. 122,175,000 
5,381,000 
1,463,000 

Pork, frozen. .204,445,000 
D.S8. in cure. 55,622,000 
D.8. cured.. 34,840,000 
S.P. in cure.132,577,000 
8.P. cured.. 60,849,000 

Lamb & mut., 
ea 

Froz. & cured 

-» etc... 


S yr. av 
Jan. 1,-Ibs. 
70,061,000 
13,896,000 
3,763,000 
187,329,000 
41,877,000 
25,059,000 
144,361,000 
85,942,000 


Dec. 1, *42 
Ibs. 


Beef, frozen. 122,470,000 
6, 166,000 
1,818,000 

85,341,000 
35,215,000 
20,249,000 
110,927 ,000 
40, 109,000 

35,058,000 26,462,000 4,859,000 

84,147,000 

83,540,000 


73,307 ,000 
58,251,000 


88,081,000 
160,760,000 


7,436,000 4,183,000 





EXTRA DIVIDENDS For 


NEVERFAIL users 


large packers, small packers . .. ham packers from 
every state in the Union report sharply rising sales 
and profits soon after starting to use the NEVERFAIL 
3-Day Ham Cure. It’s the “Pre-seasoned” flavor! 
That, and improved texture, mildness and color 
that win and hold new customers. Write today for 
@ free demonstration in your own plant. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 








V 
WILSO 


Producers—Importers—Exporters 
NATURAL SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Plants, Branches and Agents in Principal 
Cities 


7 
& CO. 


Throughout the World 


General Offices—4100 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


6’ 
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e Country style sausage, smoked.............., 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings............. 81 
Frankfurters, in hog casings.............. +eeBl 
Skinless frankfurters ...... 1.6. .ecceeecsccnes 2 


MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES Sc 






Country style sausage, fresh in link . 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 











WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 





tCarcass Beef 
Week ended 
Jan. 14, 1943 
per Ib 
Steer, hfr., choice, all wts...........seeseeees 23 
ORs BEE. BOSE, BIE DORs cccccccccccccevccsce 22 
Steer, hfr., commer., all wts..........eese005 20 
a 5 Laas eS —, Se WOR cosccceecccecusées 18 
Cow, and A poems Be Wien cécccvdesive 20 
Cow, utility, “all WB Skccevcocdsdcaséococcesves 18 
Hindquarters, choice ........+.sseeeseeeeee ~-26% 
Powequarters, CROICE .....ccccsccccccccevccces 20 
Cow hindquarters, good and commer.......... 22% 
Cow forequarters, good and commer.......... 18 
+BEEF CUTS 
Steer, hfr., short loins, choice............... 42% 
Steer, hfr., short loins, good................ e 
} sees hfr., short loins, commer............... 36 
Steer, hfr.., -» short loins, Rs 31% 
Cow, short loins, good and commer........... 
Cow, short loins, Siabtepencnéccetqcensesd 81 
Steer, heifer round, GOS cc ccccccccceces 000225 
eer, heifer round, good..............+.. 200 228% 
Steer, heifer round, commer.......... esvocees 21 
Steer, heifer round, utility..............+. o++18 
— bfr., loin, NLS civscclenccocsevceel 35% 
Oe as BOs Uc co cccccccccccccesoecess 8314 
oo ie Pi Ms a dwes cevpeccescese see 
Cow loin, good i ve.ckeenecssbeesetes 30 
Cow, loin, utility............. oeesecceseocense 26% 
Cow round, g Me CORREIEP. cc ccccccscssaces 21 
MES bu 5446 cocccesececcocccsons 18 
Steer, heifer rib, choice..............ee05 + -28% 
Steer, heifer rib, good............cecceeccees 27% 
Steer, heifer rib, commer.............+...++ --25 
ET EE ond 4 060 0:080d0000600eess 22% 
w rib, good and commer..............++..: 25 
ee hen ee ee cnbenvehees occcsme 
Steer, hfr., sirloin, choice..............0.e+0. 80% 
Steer, bfr., sirloin, good................sse5: 28% 
Steer, hfr., sirloin, commer................. -25% 
Steer, heifer, sirloin, Sr occccsténceseecte 22% 
Cow sirloin, good and commer............. ++ -25% 
Cow sirloin, wotility, Sumbheerrevesccccceseccoes 22% 
Steer, hfr., cow flank, all ec ecdsevencave 11 
Steer, bfr., flank steak, 1 grades......... «25 
Cow flank steak, all grades.................. 
Steer, bfr., reg. chuck, yg babs cececeawens ay 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, Dives cexrceceekeseae 21 
Steer, hbfr., reg, chuck, ee 19% 
Steer, hfr., re GER, WHEF.....ccccccccces 7™% 
Cow reg. chuck, good and commer............ 19 
Cow reg. chuck, Ditshiinas2cenen0seseeeheut 17 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, choice........sceseees 
Steer, hfr., ¢.c. chuck, good............c0¢ - 19 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, commer............... 
Steer, hfr., ¢.c. chuck, Duscchacceséesode 15% 
Cow, c.c, chuck, good ‘and commer............ 18 
eG A Gs ME ov wiccncecsenseseceed 16% 
Steer, hfr., foreshank, ali GIOREBS. cosececess --1l1 
Cow foreshank, all grades...............e00+ 11 
Steer, heifer brisket, GN esc cccccvccccccsce 17 
Steer, heifer brisket, BES . ccccccccccccecece 17 
Steer, heifer brisket, commer........... cooocke 
Steer, heifer brisket, utility.................. 14 
Cow brisket, good and commer............... 15 
Se I cnc ccccsedécccccesccsscoes 14 
Steer, heifer Ey Ac cbccccccosdsctecsé 
Steer, heifer back, Be cbovccevcccececcocos 22% 
Steer, heifer back, Cw LELEEEEEEE Te 21% 
Steer, heifer mon’ utility cowsececscoccccsecses 19 
Cow back, PEINGs 66 G8Eb40cc0uds vesesesyee cooke 
Cow back, Hf ORE COMME cc cccccccccccscs 21% 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, choice................. % 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, WM occ cciccesucscesees 19% 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, commer............... 18% 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, GE vs co tcccccccocces 16% 
Cow arm chuck, good ‘and ee 18 
Cr BU GE, GUI 6 obec cccccccccccccctoes 16 


Steer, hfr. short plate, good and choice....... 12 
Steer, hfr. short plate, commer. and utility.. a 
Cow short plate, good and commer............ 

Cow short Dilate, ee bb cbs cccsecceosceute ii 


tQuotations on beef items include permitted ad- 
ditions for Zone 5, plus 50c per cwt. for local 
delivery. 


Beef Products 
ED Dawe cebcesocbcecsernevdicsocéccccce 12 
—., POoSeccrocecsocooeceoece eeeneceseoc 18 
ik dehee Rbk Radedess obsnene6deens 25 
Seenterends eeese nbudhesdeescensetshbasnd 28% 
Tl ithtdh cake deep ate ceeessreeeece et 14 
Fresh tripe, pe PP peeccserccevrececcecese 13 
i i Wh; Maisie ds éebes 00bek 0600 beeee 16 
DEED cocccccsovcecccecceecdocseescceccs *Si3* 
9@10 


Veal 
goatee eee Sebnececesdocedcrssevdeezios 22% 
a ~ Sepabbebbbihbbahhab tebe 7 
CPD osa0tonccoeces cadectsssesence 15% 
BROGSETE. TREES cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 16 
Veal Products 
SN MD Grccandtedivcccacetccsgoese 16 
GEE MVGTD cccccccesccccccccbsccccceccecs 50 
GPE  cedcpeseccvcccs< seccocccscc 43 
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Bologna in beef bungs, choice..............., 23 
— in ne mee ype ag occcecces dan y-} 
#4] b ver sausage in beef rounds................, 21 
“ Liver sausage in hog bungs...........-..ces, 2 
geste Sate eocccce os | nae yy 8 liver sausage in hog bungs............ 31 
sess . BE GIES 9.0.0. 0.0.0nasdeccsessedccbccseseccsnn 
Choice hindsaddle 3135 New England luncheon specialty............. iy 
Good hindsaddle . -2955 Minced luncheon specialty, choice............. 27 
Choice fores ... -2360 Tongue and blood..........seecceeeseeucecs 
Good fores 2235 Blood sausage > 
. . MEE  dadvustsa ks vee sécnseeusgnae 
Lamb fries : ‘32 \ + Annales sceaphaiatenieertet os iy 
Lamb tomgues «..++++seeeseeseeeesseeeeees -18 Hele GUUUNGD .-..0s2sccscccccscsscesesseta 38% 
**Mutton 
Grates CD Ltuvdbindesde alemessdeveceees oo CURING MATERIALS P 
BEE cc ehCetesesdeovacreseevecesces -1335 wt. 
Choice saddles ju GEbCedasatdecdssqudesaséed .1810 Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse. stock): 
Rs \asietsacheavdeseesberdwes 1685 In 400-Ib. bbis., delivered................ $ 8.75 
Choice fores ........eeceeccees Pocesccceee -1185 Saltpeter, less than ton lots. of 
DD. niet nnegedsteegs bese vesedeseos .1010 Dbl. refined granulated 60 
PS, MODs cccpecavisicceescocceces .2010 Small crystals . 
Mutton loins, choice...........ssseccsecees Sa — a . 
Sh CORBUED cccccccccccccccecccccccecces ° rge crystals ......... . 
— Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of -. 40 
**Quotations on lamb and mutton are for Zone 5 Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda nquoted 
and include 10c for stockinette, plus 25c per cwt. Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80, 000° ibs. 
for delivery. @ —. > = 3" fy = =" per ton: oil 
ranulated, n ed. eh - 9 
*Fresh Pork and Pork Products Medium, kiln dried. . 12.70 
Reg. pork loins, under 12 Ibs. av............ rH sugar balk, 40 ton cars......... + 8.80 
POEED  cccccccccoccceces eccecccccccceccccces 
.o.b. New Orleans... 3.7% 
ES ade oi sc ov chenesiind bend eaxed 36% w, 96 basis, f:0 
TD 60s akcwe¢ ideckbeesrccouceve 26 P — a. tas 350 he be (2%) va 5.45 
Spareribs, wader Mice. cthekd <onasenngeiued 19 a? ere Curing sugar, >. sags, 
oe onan sae dan didn» «6 eer 12 -0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....-... 5.10 
Boston butts, 4 to 8 Ibs. av...............-.- 29 Dextrose, in car lots, per ewt. (cotto ++ 4.80 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 2/4 Ce ae ed Ee + in paper bags TEVTTELITTTIOCIEL TT TTT 4.7% 
DU eivides Rieeasda Widder Bede 000 206 seande 
Tails eee TITEttttttettetteseseseteeeneeees 13 SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ec . MOB coccccccccescecsscesesessesesssee (FP. oO. B. Chicago) 
EET GED cecerctbocdesecesncesocevececcececes 6% (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
i 2 Deg ocacgeonpendedesceeaceeenees 11 Beef casings: 
— Rcenedbebseedudeedsobecdqesenceoeseesa 1” Domestic + rounds, 1% to 1% in., 
6b 0045-040666R ek deD OR0.0000tesocavestés wack .. : 
Rr initoteriptessetteccensstiencee co Domestic, roun E 
BPO OCCO RSC COTECS CR SSR CCE CC EDS OEHOCSOSe 9 5 aia hcte \ lpchcndnd ae 5d Sade 
Chitterlings pikleeyMudiddnciaah vndheedinenwieen un” Export rounds, wide, over 1% in....40 @43 










Export rounds, medium, 1% to 
*WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 1% 
Standard regular hams, 14/16 Ibs., 

































































































































































































parchment paper ..... ° 29% 
Standard skinned hams, 
parchment bun: 12 
Picnics, 4/8 Middles, ‘coming, 1% @2 in.... J 
Fa bacon, ° Middles, select, wide, 2@2% i oO 
Standard bacon, 6 b ° Middles, select, extra, 24@ aA in. .65@ .70 
No. 1 se ed Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up 1.25 
Insides, 8/12 lbs. 58 Dried or salted bladders, per piece: 
Outsides, 5/9 Ibs. IS-ES Om, WES, Bal... cccccccccsees 7%@ 9 
Knuckles, SEs GE, Dic ccc scccccccccses 8% 7 
ed ha $-10 im. wide, Gat.........ccesceee 2 4 
8/10 Ibs 6- 8 in. wide, flat...........0-500- 2 2 
et pam. choice, skinless, ted, Hog casings: 
xe } Extra narrow, 29 mm. & dn...... 2.40@2.45 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted, bone in. 80 - * "2 35@2.40 
Gooked lentes; skinned, fatted, bone in. 3 Nasitn, Medan Se Soo 
English, om. 35@38 mm..... 1.70 
*VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS Wide, 38@43 mm........ beccecee -1.55@1.600 
A SI WIE Siena cnenssicctivncose $20.75 Extra wi e, 43 mm ee eeceseceeeees i 1 
200. RELA Xpo! DD. dvatnestacesse 6e0ees ° d 
peer Gs, ee tn BB Large prime bungs.... 2.2.0.0... 17@ 20 
Honeycomb tripe, 200 Ib. | Setar 29.00 est prkee’'b — seeeees eeeeee 11@. 4 
25H SMAI PIMC DUNZB. «+s ceceevceeee . 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 32.50 Saitek, per O0t..-......2.2.02020 20@ ‘21 
*BARRELED PORK AND BEEF SPICES 
aa 8 tt a pees $24.50 (Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales). 
80-100 pleces .......cccceeccceeeeeeecee SESS ee — 
100-195 pieces .....00<:000.00e ccccccccsce MAMD ATepiee, prime «....200++ 0-00-00 robs, 3 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces..........+++++ 24.75 PEED oes eeeeceereccsecereees a 4 
MEE ecnaccnsscécocsccscces be0gscceone ED oniit” pepper eeccescecceveccccccs 
DE shawenbeosesestcccevevane 
Plate beef, «..0.j.ssscsssessceseresesesece B00 Cloves, Amboyna 2222020000000002 o 8 
DET. sseébusscccccenesevens 2 
Ss dnc bbuedéaahseaeneseeeende 32.00 “apne ae tee : 50 i 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS a... ae 
Carlot basis, Chicago zone, loose basis. Bast & West Indies Blend...... 9 
Regular pork trimmings................ 20%, Mustard flour, fancy.............. 34 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%....... 31% po el a 22 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%........ 3314 Nutmeg, fancy Banda............ 67 cb) 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)..... wewinka 20 o I ecb nanwesaes onconeee 58 65 
MED . S60e 0 Gbend 066 os cvevesesonss 138%@14% East & West Indies Blend...... 58 
i hak Soa cis cba bees song ie 13 @15 Paprika, Spanish ..........+..+++- 61 
Boneless bull meat (heavy)............ 21% Pepper a esbeecccecsoceces 35 
Ey .dscctcatescedebacsiens 21% SE Bbanensesseecsoccveerete 32 
nds iSubdews dcetadecccrs sche 195% Black Malabar ianotwsebousvoox i 15 
SE SEED cb cccccescccescccessces 18% Black Lampong ........+--+++0. 8% 10 
SE GENER ccccscccscccccscccccess 14% Pepper, white suagigere bucecevecee 15% 19 
Dressed cutter COWS...........-2.-see05 14% ee arr: 16 19% 
Dressed bologna bulls................++ 15% DEED ccccconsvcgsascescerese 15 








5 
Tongues, No. 1 canner trim.............J5 @17 
DRY SAUSAGE 



























































Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............... 58 Whole for Saus. 
DE? \ wabiggusleghane bbavcks > ovessccass 80 Caraway seed 1.45 
tt 6. scehieehoh hen éadt Wa teeneéeee és chod 40 Cominos seed 23 
RES aR eae 40 Coriander Morocco ble: hed omy ae see 
i eh I Ns 6 05 oS cdacnccveecccees 53 Coriander Morocco natural 1.. 15% 17 
pieee. salami, choice, in hog bungs......... Mustard seed, fancy yellow oe: . 
. C. salami, new condition.............6.06. 31 American .......seeseees co so +8 
| AK, choice, in hog middles............... Marjoram, Chil -- 36 62 
Genoa style salami, choice.................+- BN, seubenasheacee0 oldie athena 16 
PUNE Sabb edeweeeds bosccicocoscecocccsoses 491% —— 
Mortadella, DO BUNGE, cc cccccavesccvessos 27 *Quotations on pork items are for less than 
Cappicola (ceo OF RE Eres ee 5.000 Ib. lots and include all permitted additions, 





Ee SE A Bont cawedbe.cesetissseness except boxing and local delivery. 
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MARKET PRICES 
New York 





—_ 


CASH PRICES 


eanlez. wy LOOSE, BASIS, F.0.B. 
AGO OR CHICAGO BASIS, 


euvasoay, JANUARY 21, 1943 


REGULAR HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 


BOILING HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 


PICNICS 


Fresh or Frozen 


Short shank %4c over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 
Fresh or Frozen 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Regular plates ‘ 11% 
Clear plates 10% 
Jowl butts 10% 
Square jowls 12 13 
Quotations based on OPA revised MPR No. 148, 
effective Nov. 2, 1942 and amendment No. 1 to 
MPR 148, effective Jan. 19, 1943 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose Leaf 
Saturday, Jan. 
Monday, Jan. 
ay, Jan. 
Wednesday, Jan. : 
Thursday, Jan. 21.......1: 
Friday, Jan. 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. . 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.0.b. Chicag 
Neutral, tierces, i 
Shortening, tierces, 


DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 
tCity Dressed 


Steer, heifer, choice 
Steer, heifer, os 
Steer, heifer, commer. 
Steer, heifer, utility.. 


Cow. 
Cow, utility . 


KOSHER BEEF CUTS 


heifer, triangle, choice 
heifer, triangle, 
heifer, triangle, commer 
heifer triangle, utility 
. heifer rib, choi 
heifer, rib, good 
heifer, 
heifer, rib, utility 
heifer loin, choice 
bfr., loin, ‘good 
hfr., loin, commer 
hfr., loin, utility 
bfr., reg. chuck, choice 
hfr., reg. chuck, good 
hfr., reg. chuck, 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, utility 
Steer, bfr., foreshank, all grades 


tQuotations on beef items include permitted 
additions for Zone 9, plus $1.50 per ewt. for 
koshering in New York county, N. Y., plus 50c¢ 
per cwt. for local delivery. 


*FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, 12 Ibs. down. 
Shoulders, r 


- 
2 
2 
3 


Ibs.. 
lar, pa B. 14 lbs 
Hams, skinned fresh, under 14 Ibs 
Picnics, fresh, bone ‘in... 
Pork trimmings, extra lea 
Pork trimmings, regular. 
Spareribs, medium 


Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs 
Shoulders, regu lar 
Dutta, Sonciens, Cc. 


27 
24 
29 
26' 
28 
24 
35 
22 
17 
7 

29 
26 
36 
26 
28 
24 
35 
22 
18 
32 


Cooked hams, skin on, fatted, 8 Ibs. quae. 
Cooked hams, skinless, fatted, 8 ibs. down. 


*SMOKED MEATS 


Skinned hams, over 18 Ibs 
Picnics, bone Widskitrces 


Bacon, city, 8/ 
Beef tongue, light... 
Beef tongue, heavy.... 


*Quotations on items are for less than 
5,000 ib. lots and ~ #. all permitted additions 
except boxing and local delivery. 


Hogs, good and choice, head on, 100-171 
Ibs., leaf fat in, mixed weights. ...$21.35@ 22.04 


DRESSED VEAL 


**DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Lamb, choice 
Lamb, 
Lamb, commercial ....... ooneceneseccoeses 


Mutton, commer., Mscccscocewcocecccs saeee 


uotations are for zone 9, and include 10c for 
~~ nette, 25c for delivery, plus $1 per cwt. for 


ering 
FANCY MEATS 

Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed, per Ib 
Fresh steer t -@. 
Sweetbreads, beef. . per I 
Sweetbreads, veal, a pair.. 
Beef kidneys, per Ib 
Mutton kidneys, each 
Lamb fries, per Ib 
Livers, beef, 
OBCOTS, HEP Da cccccccccccccccccceceovccessecs 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


™% oe a 


Prime No. 1 veals....23 

Prime No. 2 veals.... + rd 
Buttermilk . F 4 
Buttermilk No. 2.....17 22 2.65 
Branded bby 17 (1.85 
Number 12 17 1.85 





— 


no popogegegs ns 
SSsaus +; 





Pct. Price 
live per 


Regular hams 

Picnics 

Boston butts . 

Loins (blade in) 

Bellies, 8. P 

Bellies, D. 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 2.60 
Sy "ENE sé crccececccsccsiccce SD 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt.......... p 
Spareribs 

Trimmings 

Feet, tails, neckbones.. 

Offal and miscellaneous 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE.69.50 
Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL ” ead PER CWT. 
ALIV 


TOTAL VALUE 


Loss per cwt 
Loss last week 





HOG-CUT TEST SHOWS BIG MINUSES ON ALL WEIGHTS 


(Chicago costs and prices, first four days of week.) 


Hog cut-out results were probably less favorable this week than at any 
time in many months. Live hog prices moved sharply higher as runs dropped 
during the severe weather. Packers were forced to compete actively for all 
offerings for the FDA was demanding huge quantities of all kinds of pork 
meats. Losses this week ranged from $1.84 to $2.32 per cwt. 


—— 180-220 Ibs.—— 


——220-240 Ibs.—— ——240-270 lbs.—— 

Value Value 
Pet. Price per 

live per ewt. 

Ib. alive 


$13.29 
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Tallow and Grease Trade 
Firm at Full Ceiling Prices 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 20, 1943 
TALLOW.—Trading was very limited 
this week in tallows, with prices firm 
at all times. A few buyers were able 
to get some product, but had no choice 
about grade and were forced to take 
whatever was offered. Some orders were 
filled on contract, but there is less of 
this business because packers are re- 
luctant to promise delivery for the 
future. The drop in cattle slaughter 
and broad demand for tallows are doing 
much toward limiting all order taking. 
A few tanks of most every grade were 
reported moved this week, but all in 
all volume was very light. 
STEARINE.—This market continued 
firm and unchanged. Orders continue 
well ahead of offerings and prices 
were at ceiling levels at all times. Pro- 
duction is said to be running light, 
which is limiting the amount of prod- 
uct being placed on the market. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.— Neatsfoot oil 
registers little change from week to 
week. Demand shows little change, but 
is still somewhat greater than offerings. 
Ceiling prices apply with pure quoted 
at 17%c, No. 1, 15%c, and extra at 14c. 
OLEO OIL.—The movement of oil 
continues light. Demand is broad and 
prices are holding at full ceiling levels. 
The bulk of sales are in small lots while 
most tanks go on contract orders. 
GREASES.—The grease market in 
the East is very quiet because of the 
lack of offerings. The light hog kill in 
recent weeks, compared with what trade 
members had expected, is limiting the 
amount of product now being placed 
on the open market. Some buyers have 
withdrawn because they realize that it 
is impossible to get supplies. Others 
are content to place bids in the hope 
that a tank or two of most any grade 
may be released. Bids placed out of the 
usual territory are not attracting any 
offerings. Ceiling prices apply to all 
sales with prices quoted f.o.b. any ship- 
ping point. 





CHICAGO, JANUARY 21, 1943 


TALLOW.—The tallow market was 
back in the doldrums again this week. 
Offerings dried up and the buying side 
was unable to fill orders; the general 
market had a firm undertone. Some 
movement of tallow was reported, but 
most of it went on contract orders. A 
few buyers were able to pick up odd 
tanks here and there, but sales were 
few and far between all week. Ceiling 
prices applied to all sales, with some of 
the product coming out of the usual 
shipping areas. However, buyers will- 
ingly paid full ceiling prices and ab- 
sorbed shipping costs. Included in sales 
this week were several tanks of fancy 
at 8%c, some choice at 8%c, prime, 
85c and lower grades at full ceiling 
levels. 


STEARINE.—This market remains 
extremely quiet. An occasional sale in 
small lots is brought to light, but it is 
hardly enough to test the market. De- 
mand is very strong and full ceiling 
price of 10.61c applies on all offerings. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Quotations 
were: Pure, 18%c, and cold test, 26c. 


GREASE OIL.—Quotations were as 
follows: No. 1, 13%¢; No. 2, 13%c; ex- 
tra, 144ec; extra No. 1, 14c; extra win- 
ter strained, 14%c; prime burning, 
15%c; prime inedible, 15c and special 
No. 1, 13%c; acidless tallow oil is 
quoted at 13%c. 


GREASES.—The light hog slaughter 
in recent weeks and a further decline 
in marketings this week made the un- 
dertone stronger than ever in the grease 
trade. Some producers were falling a 
little short on their needs and ac- 
cordingly had nothing to offer to the 
buying side. What little grease did move 
on the market was mostly for contract 
and went at full ceiling prices. Buyers 
were scouting all directions for product 
and did obtain some from fairly great 
distances. However, they absorbed the 
shipping costs and paid full ceiling 
prices. 









BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS _ 


(Quotations are basis Chicago, Jan. 21.) 
An occasional sale of by-products jg 
reported in the market, but there jg 
never enough of any one item really to 
test the market. Everything goes at the 
ceiling prices with buyers demanding 
far more than is offered. The entire list 

of prices remains firm at all times. 





Blood 
Unit 
Amomnia 
CGIOND, BOERS 6.oc iy sccccccccccccesoevcann $5.38" 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Unground, per unit ammonia...... : . -$5.59° 
ee ee, GD. In bse ous ovine cs te -. 250 
Packinghouse Feeds 

Cariots, 

Per ton 
60% digester tankage, bulk....... -... 871.04 
55% digester tankage, bulk................ 65.65 
50% digester tankage, bulk................ 60.238 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk........... 68 .00* 
DE Sduvicch whales ecaee es ecutes . 87.20" 
Special steam bone-meal............. 50.00@55.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50..............$35.00@36.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26.............. 35.00@36.00 
Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia .........-..66+. $ 3.85@ 4.00n 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 30.00@31.00 
BOGE MOTE oc ccctceccosccccncsissces 4.25@ 4.35 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
Hard pressed and expeller unground Per unit 
45 to 52% protein (low test).. ..-$1.21° 


57 to 62% protein (high test)............. 121° 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Per ewt. 


Calf trimmings (limed) .........cccccescsese $1.00* 
Hide trimmings (limed)....... é coe GE 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted).... 1.00" 
Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... .$40.00@42.00n 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb... 74%@ T% 
*Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Bones and Hoofs 
Per ton 
Round shins, heavy................ $65.00@75.00 
Ps dates'ses So% , 65.00 
Flat shins, heavy........... 60.00@65.00 
eee nea 60.00 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs... 57.50@60.00 
BROCE, WHEEO 00 ccccccccccssecves 55.00@ 57.50 
Hoofs, house run, assorted...... wees 87. 
FE DORE acecvacatocccevece ; 31.00@32.00 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton....... x 60.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton.... 32.50 
Winter processed, black, Ib..... nominal 
Winter processed, gray, Ib......... 8 
Cattio switehes ....cccccccsces 4 @ 4% 


+Based on 15 units of ammonia. 
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LARD COOKER 


Produces in one operation a 
refined lard, white, odorless, 
high smoke point, from all types 
of fat. Write for further infor- 
mation and catalogs. 


The FRENCH OIL M 
MACHINERY CO. 


Piqua Ohio 
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@ Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich 
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ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


ABOUT SALT: 








ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-3. 
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Unit 
Amomnia 


les) 
Per ton 


5.00@ 36.00 
5.00@36.00 


Per ton 
85@ 4.00n 


.00@ 31.00 
25@ 4.35 


Per unit 


Per ton 
00@ 42.000 
Ya@ T% 


point. 


Per ton 
5. 00@ 75.00 
55.00 


Od. 
).00@ 65.00 
60.00 


1. 50@ 60.00 
). OO@5T.50 
37 


i. 
| .00@32.00 


60.00 
32.50 
nominal 


8 
4 @ 4% 





“MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in uncolored margarine 
manufacture, as reported to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue during, November, 
1942, compared with a year earlier: 


Nov. 1942, Nov. 1941, 
Ibs. 
Babassu oil ee 42,350 
Butter flavor on 
Butter culture 2 awe 
Citric acid tee 10 
Coconut oil ° 4,140,934 
Corn oil . 106,376 
Cottonseed oil 14,621,741 
Cottonseed stearine . re 
Derivative of glycerine.... 5,882 70,084 


Monostearine 
Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 
Oleo stock 
Palm flakes 
Palm oil 
Peanut oil 168,698 
ae : 1,075,035 
Soda (benzoate , 20, 14,926 
Soya bean oil 3,724,582 
Sunflower oil <te 


349,935 
267,108 


Tallow . 7 7 amie 
Vitamin Concentrate g, 8,731 


33,135,534 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 

ONE BEPRMENS HOES. o< cv cccccecccccctocces $: 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 114.4% ammonia, 

16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory...... 4.75 & 10¢ 
Fish meal, foreign, 1142% ammonia, 10% 

B. P. L., ¢.i.f. spot P 55 
January shipment 
Fish scrap (acidulated), 7% ammonia, 3% 

. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories......... 4.00 & 50e 
Seda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports...........cecee0- a 

in 200-Ib. 

in 100-Ib. 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

10% B. P. L., bulk 4.25 & 10¢ 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammo- 

nia, 15% B. P. L., bulk 


Phosphates 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, per ton, 
EE Sodesdavnavdpscacctciascegenes $39.00 
Bone meal, raw, 444% and 50%, 
per ton, f.o.b. works 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. 
ton, 16% fi 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground...... 


BUY—BUY—BUY—BUY—BUY 


Buy United States War Bonds and 
Stamps! Buy’ them to insure Victory. 


No Trading Reported in 
- Cotton Oil Futures Mart 


cottonseed oil futures market at 

New York. No trades were re- 
ported and most deliveries were bid at 
ceiling levels at all times. Open interest 
is only 23 lots and trade members feel 
that these will dry up in the future. 
There is little hope of any increase in 
the open interest as long as all oils are 
under such strict control. 

Heavy buying of edible oils by the 
FDA has contributed much toward lim- 
iting trading. One recent purchase by 
this agency totaled almost 30 million 
lbs. and it is believed that buying will 
continue heavy in the future. Consumer 
demand is also heavy, but consumption 
is being held down. 

The shortening market was un- 
changed, with demand good and offer- 
ings fairly light. Standard was quoted 
at 16%c and hydrogenated at 17%c in 
ten-drum lots. 

SOYBEAN OIL. — The government 
has announced that the early season 
congestion in marketing and crushing 
of soybeans has ended, and processors 
are now in the market for the balance 
of the 1942 crop. Crushings were re- 
ported somewhat heavier this week, but 
offerings of oils were very limited. The 
trade maintained a firm tone with 11%c 
bid, Decatur, and practically no takers. 

PEANUT OIL.—Although crushing 
of peanuts has expanded greatly, it is 
reported that practically no oil is being 


"Teste was another quiet week in the 





OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
White domestic vegetable 
White animal fat..... 
Water churned pastry 
Milk churned pastry 
Vegetable type 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cotton seed oil, in tanks, f.o.b 
Valley points, prompt...... ane 

White deodorized, bbls., f.o.b. Chgo 

Yellow, deodorized ............. 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming 


. 24%@ ° 


1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 1 


made available at any point. Most of 
the oil is going on previous contracts 
and the maximum of 13c is quoted in 
the Southeast. 


OLIVE OIL.—Stocks of olive oil in 
the East appear to be cleaned up with 
the market firm. Prices for imported 
oil range from $4.75 to $5 while Cali- 
fornia oil in drums is selling from $4.25 
to $4.75. No new offerings are expected, 
but there is a report that a shipment of 
French Algerian oil will arrive some 
time next month. There is no confirma- 
tion of the rumor. 


PALM OIL.—Quotations are nominal 
and at ceiling levels. The amount of oil 
being offered is almost too light to test 
the list of quotations. Majority of sales 
are made in small lots. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Southeast 
crude was quoted Friday at 12%@ 
12%c; Valley 12%c and Texas, 12%c at 
common points. 


Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 1943 
Range 

Sales High Low Bid Pr. cl. 
February . eeu vase 3.0 13.95 
March se = 3.95 14.20 
April len Yee ian asad 
May 
July ‘ 

No sales. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1943 
February . : 

March .... 

April 

May 

July 


No sales. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 
February sae jes 
March 
April 
May 
July 

No sales. 


(See later markets on page 35 











ARE YOU CANNING 


for the Army or Lend-Lease? 


LET US GUIDE YOU AS WE HAVE GUIDED OTHERS 


JEAN E. HANACHE 


FOOD CHEMIST & TECHNOLOGIST 
82-03 165th Street, Jamaica, New York 
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HEAVY HOG KILL=HEAVY HAM SALES 
AND INCREASED STOCKINETTE DEMAND! 


Keep an ample supply of stockinettes on hand and 
try to anticipate future requirements by ordering well 
in advance of actual needs. For highest quality stock- 
inette and the best delivery service possible under 
today’s abnormal conditions, order from CAHN! 


the =e 
A T Ge l@ Vc Om iGal, 
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ER MPANY, CINCINNAT 





HIDES AND SKINS 





Packers clear Dec. calf and kipskins 

at ceiling prices—All domestic hide 

markets sold up to end of Dec.—A 

few special permits issued for small 
packer stock. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—The packer hide 
market was quiet this week, as all pack- 
ers had disposed of about all of their 
Dec. hides during the active trading of 
previous week, at the quoted ceiling 
prices. A number of unfilled permits 
are said to be still in the market, with 
the prospect that these will be partially 
filled from early Jan. take-off before 
they expire at the end of the month. 


Several special, or interim permits 
were issued around mid-week for small 
packer hides and possibly country stock 
also. There has been no trading re- 
ported as yet on these permits, and it 
is probable that more special permits 
may be issued during this month, as 
the Dec. permits to tanners were reduced 
considerably to bring them more into 
line with actual slaughter. 


The New York packers also cleared 
their Dec. production of hides late last 
week at the ceiling prices. There has 
been considerable trading on the Pacific 
Coast at their ceiling of 13%c, flat, for 
steers and cows, and 10c for bulls, f.o.b. 
shipping point; while not yet confirmed, 
Dec. production is thought to be about 
cleaned up. 


The outside small packers moved their 
hides early last week, usually to their 
regular buyers, at the quoted ceiling 
prices; some lots were graded at time 
of take-up and these moved on selected 
basis at full packer prices. 


There was a fair volume of business 
last week in the country hide market, 
involving quite a few cars of all-weights 
at the ceiling of 15c flat, trimmed, or 
14c flat, untrimmed, f.o.b. shipping 
point, all trading being done on all- 
weight basis. Several more cars were 
offered this week; while buyers indi- 
cated their intention to try to buy these 
lower, nothing under ceiling prices has 


been reported within the trade. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—tThere has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness reported in the South American 
market this week at unchanged prices. 
At the opening of the week, 8,000 Anglo 
standard steers were reported at 106 
pesos, 5,200 LaPlata reject steers at 
100 pesos, and 1,000 light steers at 110 
pesos, all steady; 3,000 B.A. Province 
extremes also sold at 15%c. At mid- 
week, buyers in the States took 6,000 
Anglo, 2,500 LaBlanca and 2,500 La- 
Plata light steers at 110 pesos; 5,000 
Nacional heavy steers equal to 16%c; 
2,000 Artigas extremes at 18c; and 1,700 
Artigas kips at 22c. 

CALF AND _ KIPSKINS.— Three 
packers moved their Dec. production of 
calfskins late last week, and the other 
packer early this week, all at ceiling 
prices, 27c for heavies and 23%c for 
lights; market strong. Collectors are 
well sold up on city calfskins at 20%c 
for 8/10 lb. and 23¢ for 10/15 lb.; out- 
side cities sold at same prices, and 
countries at 16c for 10 lb. and down, 
and 18c and 10/15 Ib., all f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Three packers moved their Dec. kip- 
skins at the week-end at 20c for natives 
and 17%c for brands, the maximum 
prices; fourth packer booked kips to 
tanning account. The city kipskin mar- 
ket is sold up at 18c for 15-30 lb. na- 
tives and 17c for brands; countries sold 
at 16c, flat, f.o.b. shipping point. 

The New York calfskin market is 
also reported about sold up, both pack- 
ers and collectors realizing full ceiling 
prices as quoted last week. 

HORSEHIDES. — Accumulation is 
slow, with a steady trade at individual 
ceiling prices; city renderers, manes 
and tails on, selling $7.50@7.75, se- 
lected, f.o.b. nearby points; trimmed 
renderers $7.10@7.25, del’d Chgo.; 
mixed city and country lots quoted 
$6.50@6.60, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS. — Demand slow for 
dry pelts at 27@27%c per lb., del’d 
Chgo. Packer shearling production now 
much lighter but steady demand at full 


ceiling prices,—No. 1’s at $2.15, No. 2s 
$1.90, No. 3’s $1.00 and No. 4’s 40¢ 
Pickled skins are moving steadily at 
individual ceilings by grades; market 
usually quoted around $7.50 per doz. but 
netting less to sellers now account grad. 
ing lower. Some early Jan. wool pelts 
are reported available at $3.70 per ewt, 
liveweight basis, and a car is reported to 
have moved at $3.65 per cwt., although 
$3.70@3.77% was credited as paid 
earlier, with sheep out at two-thirds 
value and usual deduction for burry 
pelts. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 22, 1943: 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 22 week 
@15% @15% 
@l4% @i14\% 


Cor. week, 
1942 


Hvy. nat. strs. 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 
Hvy. butt 
brnd'd strs... 
Hvy. Col. strs.. 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. 
Brnd'd cows... 
Hvy. nat. cows. 
Lt. nat. cows.. 
Nat. bulls. 
Brnd’d bulls... 
Calfskins ..... 234% @2 
Kips, nat 
Kips, brnd’d... 
Slunks, reg.... 
Slunks, hris.... 


ali 
@lt, 


@14% @14% 
@l4 @i4 


@l4% 
@i4 
@i5 @i5 @i5 

@14% 

@15% 

a5 

@i2 

@ll 
23% @27 

@20 

@17% 

@1.10 

@55 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
Nat. all-wts.... @15 @15 @15% 
Branded @l4 @l4 @l4% 
Nat. bulls @uy% @i1l% @i2 
Brnd’d bulls... @10% @ll 
Calfskins 20% @23 20% @23 
Kips @18 @is 
Slunks, reg..... @1.10 @i.w 
Slunks, hbris.... @i5 @55 

All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted flat, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. steers.... @i4 @i4 13%@134% 
@l4 13% @13% 
@i5 ais 
@u @i5 @i5 
@10% 10 @10% @ 9% 
Calfskins @18 16 @18 16 @i8 
Kipskins @i6 @i6 @ié 
Horsehides ....6.50@7.75 6.50@7.75 6.25@7.25 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 
SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. Shearlgs.. @2.15 
Dry pelts...... 27 @27% 27 


Extremes 
Bulls 


@2.15 
@238 


1.75@1.80 
24% @23% 


CHICAGO HIDE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 16, 1943, were 4,- 
820,000 lbs.; previous week, 6,275,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,168,000 Ibs. 








Stop 


The 
MORRISON 
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DRY SKIM MILK 


Packers everywhere recognize its value in sausage and loaves. 
Better absorption, flavor, color, slicing. 


Wire or write for prices—cars or less 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 
5 W. FRONT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















FRANK R. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 





Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 


New York City 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Impor- 
tant Notice to Packers, G-24, states 
that current offerings of meat prod- 
ucts fall far short of meeting com- 
mitments. Despite urgent prior re- 
quests for larger offerings, quanti- 
ties of product in cold storage have 
increased and shipping space now 
available for food is not being prop- 
erly utilized. Each packer is ex- 
pected to respond to the notice and 
offer much larger quantities of all 
kinds of frozen meats, including 
pork loins, butts, hams, scalded 
Wiltshires, offal items, manufactur- 
ing meats and trimmings, tele- 
scoped lamb and mutton, all kinds 
of cured cuts and smoked meats, all 
kinds of canned meats, especially 
Tushunka and lard and edible tal- 
low. An acknowledgment of the 
notice indicating compliance with 
the request is desired. 


PURCHASES. — Purchases by the 
FDA on Jan. 12 included 100,000 Ibs. 
frozen boneless beef. On Jan. 13 the 
agency bought 18,399,830 Ibs. cured 
pork meat and 19,908 lbs. canned pork 
meat. Purchases on Jan. 15 included 
29,390,750 lbs. vegetable salad oil. 

AMENDMENT. — Revision 1 to 
Amendment 4, Schedule FSC-10, deal- 
ing with Wilshire sides was recently 
issued. There are numerous minor 
changes on various types of sides. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended January 16, 1943, were 
as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Jan. 16 week week ‘42 
Cured meats, Ibs.26,759,000 26,796,000 25,572,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.38,712,000 42,437,000 74,351,000 
Lard, Ibs 8,192,000 6,026,000 10,694,000 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 
A fairly light amount of trading was 
reported in the provision market with 
all items holding at ceiling levels. The 
request by the FDA for more meats was 
probably responsible for the lack of 
offerings. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Valley crude 12%c; Southeast, 12% @ 
12%c; Texas, 12%c. 

Quotations on New York bleachable 
cottonseed oil, Thursday close, were: 
Jan. 13.95; Feb. 13.95; Mar. 14.20; April 
14.45; May 14.45; July 14.45; no sales. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 
SHOW FEEBLE GAIN 


Storage stocks of lard at Chicago 
staged a feeble gain during the first 
half of the month compared with a 
month earlier. Stocks amounted to 12,- 
865,389 lbs. on January 14 compared 
with 11,090,547 lbs. at the close of the 
previous month. Holdings a year ago 
were over 111 million lbs. Stocks of 
bellies also gained slightly compared 
with the final day last year. Holdings 
of D.S. clear bellies at 11,889,698 lbs. 
compared with 10,714,808 lbs. at the 
close of December and 6,048,712 Ibs. 
which were being held at mid-January 
a year earlier. 


Jan. a4, Dee. 31, Jan. 14, 
1943 1942 1942 


P.S, lard (a).... 7,212,797 5,923,549 30.984,212 
P.S. lard (b).... 17,000 153,000 75,948,658 
P.S. lard (c).... 
Lard in store 
for FSCC 
Other lard 
Total lard 
D.8. clear bellies 
(contract) ° 
D.S8. clear bellies 
(other) 
Total D.S. clear 


189,826 220, 980 ani 
5,445,766 4,798,018 4,918,398 
12,865,389 11,090,547 111,851,268 

332,600 


253,400 697,400 


11,557,098 10,461,408 5,351,312 


11,889,698 10,714,808 6,048,712 
D.S. rib bellies.. owtaba ae 321,000 


(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1942. 
to Oct. 1, 1942 


(b) Made previous 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC.— 
At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of Basic Food Materials, Inc., 
Cleveland, suppli- 
ers of ingredients 
and specialty prod- 
ucts for meat pack- 
ers, Ray F. Beerend 
was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer 
of the corporation. 
For almost ten 
years Mr. Beerend 
has been represent- 
ing the Wm. J. 
Stange Co., Chica- 
go, seasoning man- 
ufacturers, in Ohio 
and _ surrounding 
states and has been associated with 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., in a direc- 
torial capacity for the past several 
years. Due to added business and in- 
creased demands on his time to carry 
on the affairs of Basic Food Materials, 
Inc., he recently resigned his connection 
with the Stange organization, and will 
now devote his entire time to affairs of 
the Basic concern. 

Mr. Beerend is well known to packers 
and sausage manufacturers throughout 
the industry. In his new position he 
will continue to contact concerns 
throughout the industry, supplying the 
new Bake-Rite meat loaf pans, sausage 
and meat loaf binders, and a variety 
of other specialty products and ingredi- - 
ents for packers. 

WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO.— 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, a 
subsidiary of the Inland Steel Co., 
announces that effective January 1, 
1943, the company name will be changed 
to Inland Steel Container Co. Under the 
management of H. Denbigh Ellis, presi- 
dent, the company for several years has 
been operated as a subsidiary of the 
Inland Steel Co. 


RAY BEEREND 


Invest in Victory! Buy War Bonds! 





ADELMANN 


HAM BOILERS 


Assure perfect shape and appearance 
shrink ease of clean- 


sand, 





plus 


ing, quick opera‘ion, even spring pressure 
and long life. Because of priorities on alu- 
minum, now available in Tinned Steel and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel only, in a few 
selected sizes. Ask for particulars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. © Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Ewropecn Representatives: R. W. Bollons & Co.. 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lone, 
london. Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & 


i Principal Cities. Canadian Repr 





C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Co., Pty. Utd., Offices 
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Food as War Weapon 
Is Reviewed in Report 
of Secretary Wickard 








TOTAL meat production of nearly 

24 billion lbs. in 1943, as compared 
with an average production in recent 
years of about 17.6 billion lbs., is pre- 
dicted by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, in the annual report of 
the Secretary for 1942. 

Issued as of December 1, 1942, in the 
form of a report to the President, the 
1942 compilation touches upon all 
phases of the nation’s agricultural 
economy, setting forth in detail the 
various programs formulated to insure 
that the nation’s production of meat 
and other agricultural commodities may 
be shaped into a formidable weapon 
for use against the Axis. 


Consumer Demand Heavy 


In connection with meat shortages 
which have developed in some sections 
of the country, Secretary Wickard says: 
“They have resulted from several fac- 
tors, especially from great expansion 
in civilian consumer demand. National 
income in 1942 will be close to $113 
billion, as compared with $86 billion in 
the pre-depression year 1929. Consumers 
have more to spend for meats than ever 
before. They would like to buy more 
meat than the quantity available at 
ceiling prices.” 

Military and lend-lease meat require- 
ments, according to the report, are 
about offsetting the increases in meat 
production which have taken place dur- 
ing the past year or so. With further 
reference to meat shortages, the report 
states. that price ceiling inequalities 
were largely to blame and that the OPA 
is taking steps to correct regional in- 
equalities. 

“There has been no ceiling on live- 


stock prices,” notes the report, “merely 
ceiling on the retail price of meats. 
The situation has caught many meat 
packers, particularly the smaller firms, 
in a squeeze. Packers able to do so, at 
some temporary sacrifice of profits, 
have been bidding up the price of live- 
stock to fill their orders and keep their 
civilian customers. Other packers, un- 
able to compete on this basis, have 
either closed or prepared to close their 
plants. 


Must Keep Plants Running 


“Such a situation could be left in 
ordinary times to work itself out, but 
not in wartime. The nation has need of 
all its packing plant facilities; steps 
must be taken to keep all packing plants 
running, and at the same time to avoid 
violations of the price ceilings for meats. 


“Accordingly, on August 20 the Sec- 
retary announced he would approve 
ceilings on livestock prices if a practical 
plan for livestock marketing could be 
evolved which would not permit ab- 
normal profits to anyone in the industry 
at the expense of producers or consum- 
ers. It seemed that the plan would have 
to include an allocation of supplies to 
facilitate a more equitable distribution, 
and measures which, while protecting 
packers from high prices, would assure 
farmers of protection from low prices. 


“Ceilings on livestock cannot increase 
the supply of meat to consumers; but 
they can help to keep the packing in- 
dustry in full operation and to safe- 
guard the price-control structure... .” 


Another portion of the section on 
livestock and feed concerns livestock 
goals for 1942, including a total hog 
slaughter of about 79 million head. This 
estimate, made in September, 1941, was 
later raised to 83 million head. Hog 
marketings during the 1942-43 fall and 
winter season, according to the report, 
may exceed those of a year earlier by 
9 or 10 million head. Through August 
22, 1942, the report states, purchases 


of pork by the Department of Agricyl. 
ture amounted to more than 1,500 mil- 
lion lbs. Lend-lease purchases of lard 
totaled about 820 million lbs. 

Cattle number trends, sheep and wool, 
livestock feed requirements and con. 
sumer meat rationing and dehydration 
are treated in other sections of the re- 
port. 


“Dehydration of meat has not yet 
been perfected,” it states, “but a product 
suitable for the preparation of such 
dishes as meat loaf, meat balls and 
hash has been obtained. Dehydrated 
meat does not yet come in the form of 
miniature steaks or chops, though it 
may in the future... .” 

Beef consumption in the armed sery- 
ices, according to the Secretary’s re- 
port, runs to 2.6 times the general per 
capita average. “The U. S. Army diet 
(May-October, 1942) exceeded the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s moderate- 
cost diet for very active men by only 
10 per cent in calories. But in weight of 
animal products other than fats, the 
Army’s diet shows a 46 per cent excess. 


Small Drop in Number 
of Lambs Being Fed 


The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed for market on January 1 was 2 per 
cent smaller than the record number of 
January 1, 1942, but larger than the 
number on January 1 in any other year, 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported. The estimated number this year 
is 6,783,000 head, compared with 6,928,- 
000 a year earlier, 6,479,000 in 1941, 
and 5,841,000 in 1940. The 10-year 
(1932-1941) average number was 5,- 
849,000. 

The number on feed in the 11 Corn 
Belt states was larger this year than 
last, but the increase in this area was 
not sufficient to offset the rather sharp 
decrease in the total in the feeding 





KEEP ON BUYING K-M 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


NEBRASKA HOGS 


DAYTON, OHIO 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


FATTENED ON CORN 


Priced daily on a ‘’Gyarantee eld” basis 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Years of satisfactory serv 


Keep ’em fed... 

L ’em fiahtina! NDUANAPOLIS, IND. 
eep em fighting: —petroit, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


Lives yo cis BUYING 2.8 2 Videos 


FREMONT 
NEBRASKA 


PLATIE VALLEY COMMISSION CO. 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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‘aphes outside the Corn Belt. The esti- 


mated total of 4,226,000 head for the 
Corn Belt this year is about 8% per 
cent larger than on January 1, 1942, 
when the previous record was set. The 
number this year is more than a million 
head larger than the 10-year (1932- 
1941) average. Compared with a year 
earlier, the estimated number is larger 
in seven states (Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Ne- 
praska, and Kansas), smaller in three 
states (Illinois, Michigan, and Mis- 
souri), and unchanged in Ohio. The 
largest increases are in South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, with the number 
this year establishing new high records 
in South Dakota and Kansas and being 
second largest total in Nebraska. The 
estimated number on feed in Kansas 
and other southern plains states includes 
sheep and lambs being finished on wheat 
pastures, as well as those in feed lots. 


The estimated number on feed on 
January 1 in states outside the Corn 
Belt totals 2,555,000 head. This number 
is 475,000 head smaller, about 16 per 
cent, than a year earlier and is the 
smallest total since 1936. In all of the 
11 western states except California, esti- 
mated numbers are down this year. In 
Colorado, which prior to this year has 
always had the largest number on feed 
January 1 of all states, lamb feeding 
operations are sharply curtailed. The 
estimated number of 820,000 head on 
January 1 is nearly 300,000 head below 
a year earlier and is the second smallest 
for all years of record. This number is 
below the estimated numbers in both 
Nebraska and Kansas this year. Num- 
bers are sharply down in all of the feed- 
ing areas of Colorado. In the other 
western states, feeding operations are 
materially reduced in Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah and Oregon, but only slightly in 
Montana, N. Mexico and Washington. 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during December, 1942, by sta- 
tions: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
. -120,792 689,543 

76,053 
320,763 


Chicago 
1 39, 240 


249,325 239,827 
379,524 165,890 
227,404 20,777 
270,014 109,572 
473,164 149,674 


ha 
St. Louis* ... 
Sioux City... 
So. St. Paul*. 54962 
All other 


Stations ...565,332 313,702 4,092,100 
: iniiinatienagt qummnieenptinnette 


December. 982,403 475,671 6,777,890 2,174,601 
Total Nov. .1, 018, 089 500,775 5,022,659 2,126,642 
5-yr. av. (Dec 

1987-41) . 850,510 428,806 5,074,195 1,425,059 

“Includes Elburn, Ill. “Includes New York City, 
Newark, and Jersey City. *Includes St. Louis Na- 
tional Stockyards and E. St. Louis, Ill, and St. 
Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Paul, St. Paul, and 
Newport. 


986,173 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock, as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, at seven southern packing plants. 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 16... ..2,698 763 28,196 


Last week 2,075 634 31,631 
Last year 3,005 890 37,749 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets, Thursday, January 21, 1943, reported 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Administration: 


Hogs (sof$ & oily not quoted): 
BARROWS AND GILTs: 
Good and choice: 


14.75@ 14.90 

14.75@ 14.90 

b 14.70@14.90 
Be “sadiceduapes 14.65@ 14.85 


400-450 
450-550 


Medium: 
250-550 


14.50@ 14.75 
14.40@ 14.6 


13.75@14.25 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 


STEERS, Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS, Good: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. .... 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS, Medium: 
700-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
STEERS, Common: 
700-1100 Ibs. 
HEIFERS, Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs. 
HEIFERS, Good: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs. 
HEIFERS, Medium: 
500- 900 Ibs. 
HEIFERS, Common: 
500- 900 Ibs. 
COWS, All Weights: 
Good 13.00@ 13.50 
10.75@ 13.00 
Cutter and common... 8.75@ 10.75 
Canner 7.25@ 8.75 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), All Weights: 
Beef, good . 13.75@ 14.50 
Sausage, good ..... . 13.50@ 14.25 
Sausage, medium 11.75@ 13.50 
Sausage, cutter & com.. 10.00@11.75 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


.. 14.50@15.50 
. 14.75@ 16.00 
-. 15.00@16.25 
. 15.00@16.25 


12.00@ 14.50 
. 12.25 14.75 


- 11,00@ 12.25 


14.754 15.50 
15.00@ 16.00 


9.25@ 11.25 


15.004 16.50 
11.00@ 15.00 

9.00@ 11.00 
CALVES, 500 Ibs. down: 


Good and choice 2.50@ 14.50 
Common and medium... 9.50@12.50 
Cull 8.50@ 9.50 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:' 


LAMBS: 
Good and choice*....... 15.75@16.65 15 
Medium and good* 14. 00a 15. 50 
Common 12.00@ 13.75 

YLG. WETHERS: 
Good and choice* 
Medium and good* 

EWES: 

Good and choice* 7.75@ 9.15 
Common and medium... 6.75@ 7.75 


13.60@ 14.65 
11.60@ 13.35 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


14.25@14.40 
14.25@ 14.40 
14.20@ 14.40 
14.15@14.30 


14.10@14.25 
14.00@ 14.20 


13.75@ 14.20 


15.00@ 16.00 


15.25@ 16.25 
15.25@ 16.25 


14. 00@15 5. 00 


11.00@ 12.2! 


14.00@ 15. 14.004 15.00 
14.25@15.25 


12.75@14.: 
18.000 14:3 


11.00@ 13.00 


9.50@11.25 


7. oe 8.25 


12.50@13.50 
12.50@ 13.50 
11.50@ 12.50 

9.50@ 11.50 


11.50@13.50 
9.00@ 11.50 
7.50@ 9.00 


.50@ 16.00 
14.00@ 15.25 
10.00@ 13.75 


13.25@ 14.50 
11.50@13.25 


7.00@ 7.75 7.500@ 8.60 7.75@ 8.65 
5.75@ 7.00 


OMAHA KANS. CITY 8T. PAUL 


— 


$13.75@14.25 $14.00@14.35 
14.10@14.40 14.40 only 
14.30@14.55 14.40 only 
14. 114.70 14.40 only 
14. ’ 14.40 only 

14.40 only 

14.40 only 


14.40 only 
14.25@ 14.40 


SEEGERS 


BREE 


14.50@14.60 


14.35@14.40 14.50@14.60 


14.00@15.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.90@14.15 
13.85@ 14.10 


14.00@14.15 13.75 
14.00@14.15 13.7 


13.90@14.10 
13.90@14.10 13. 75@ 13. 85 


13.85@ 14.00 
13.85@ 14.00 


13.85@14.00 13.75@13.85 
13.85@14.00 13.75@13.85 


13.35@13.85 13.75@14.00 13.65@13.85 


14.50@ 15.50 
16.25 14.50@16.00 
14.75@ 16.00 
14.75@ 16.00 


15.25@ 16.25 
15.50@ 16.50 
15.50@ 16.50 
15.50@ 16.50 


13.25@ 14.50 
13.50@14.75 
13.50@ 14.75 
13.50@ 14.75 


11.75@ 13.75 
11.75@ 13.75 


10.25@11.75 10.75@ 12.25 


14.50@ 15.50 


14.25@ 15.25 14.50@ 15.50 


12.25@ 14.00 
12.3W@ 14.25 


13.00@ 14.75 


12.50@14.50 
13.00@ 14.75 


12.50@ 14.50 


10.50@12.50 10.75@13.00 10.75@12.50 


9.00@ 10.25 9.80@ 10.75 9.50@ 10.75 


11.25@12 


00 11.00@13.25 
9.75@ 11.75 

75 

00 


10.00@ 11.00 
8.25@ 10.00 
7.25@ 8.25 


8.00@ 9. 
6.50@ 8. 


13.00@ 13.60 
12.75@ 13.50 
11.00@ 13.00 

9.50@ 11.00 


11.75@ 13.00 
11.754 13.00 
11.00@ 11.75 
10.00@ 11.00 


13.50@ 15.50 
9.00@ 13.50 
7.50@ 9.00 


13.00@ 15.50 
9.50@ 13.00 
7.00@ 9.50 


11,00@ 13.50 
8.50@ 11.00 
7.00@ 8.50 


11.00@ 13.50 
8.50@11.00 
7.50@ 8.50 


15.65@15.90 15.50@16.00 
14.00@15.50 14.25@15.25 
11.75@13.75 11.75@14.00 


15.50@ 16.15 
13.50@ 15.25 
10.25@ 13.25 


13.00@ 14.00 
11.75@13.00 


2.75@13.75 
11.50@ 12.50 


7.50@ 8.50 


5.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 


1Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of good and choice and of medium. and good 
and choice grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half 


and on ewes of good 


grades, 


of the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for five days ended Janu- 
ary 15: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Angeles ........ 4,429 956 5,036 331 

San Francisco 300 25 1,200 2,150 

Portland ........... 1,625 185 3,145 2,275 
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CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were as follows: 10,046 
cattle, 14,620 calves, 913 hogs and 20,- 
635 sheep. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES DENVER 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal Armour and Company. 821 111 5,684 3,439 





















































































































centers for the week ending Saturday, January 16, ‘Swift & ae Bd sees 1,221 54 «6,517 4,579 
1943, as reported to The National Provisioner: Cudahy Pkg. Co...... 802 27 «63,101 1,685 
EE waceedehcocees 1,340 127 1, 963 841 
CHICAGO ere 4,084 319 17,265 10,544 
Armour and Company, 2,720 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pony, 4.088 boss; ol iison & Co., 3,574 hogs: CINCINNATI 
estern acking 0 ne., 4, 141 hogs Agar ’ ‘alv Shee 
Packing Co., 9,694 hogs; Shippers, 24, t25 hens; Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Others, 39,311 hogs. S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 27 POT 282 
a o « P : E. Kahn's Sons Co... 451 185 5,412 244 
nid cattle; 2,514 calves; 88,211 hogs; Lohrey Packing Co... .... aeiana 204 vont 
: — H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. a | Venue 3,053 sins 
J. Schlachter ........ 93 76 seas 26 
KANSAS CITY J. & F. Schroth P. Co. ....  .... 2,780 .... 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep J. F. Stegner Co..... 247 re 
Armour and Company. 5,284 302 3,104 8,577 Others ...........++- 679 692 
Cc wtehy Pkg. Co...... 2,210 82 1,998 5.747 Shippers .........-.. ones 1,537 ee 
Swift & Compa .. 8,630 5 Y B75 eS ee . Gore ——— 
ai... Biot 297 2382 Sou Total ...--++++0+- 2,360 1,214 11,560 155 
Others ......cecceees 12,676 50 «61,0897 «9,957 Not including 1,036 cattle, 357 calves, 1,797 hogs 




















and 51 sheep bought direct. 

































































Total ..... dN eed 26,557 1,569 17,818 36,558 
TOTAL PACKERS’ PURCHASES 

OMAHA Week Cor. 

Cattle and ended Prev. week, 

Calves Hogs Sheep Jan. 16 week 1942 

Armour and Company..... F a 148,851 140,768 164,924 

Cudaby Pkg. Gone bse 96h a oop 1 508 eg Eh Se 874,178 416,651 470,214 

Swift & Company.. 5.969 10.337 Sheep ..--e-eeeeceeeeees 200,042 207,514 187,786 
uu 2 Sear 6,669 2,139 
EE Gtacéahewass 14,146 . 











Cattle and enives: Eagle Pkg. Co., 24; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 122; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 113; 
—— Pkg. Co., 831; Omaha Pkg. Co., 291; John 


th, 184: So. ri h: » y & 
Roth, 184; So. Omaha Pkg. Co. 461; Superb Pkg. CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


sates = cattle and calves; 31,005 hogs and (Reported by U. Department of Agriculture, 


Agricultural ne Administration. 
oe. ae = a Des Moines, Ia., January 21.—At the 
ie Calves ogs Sheep 4 . 
Armour and Company. 2,787 959 8,263 5,393 19 concentration yards and 11 packing 
Swift & Company.... 3,181 1,396 8882 4.874 plants in Iowa and Minnesota, hog 



















































































Hunter Pkg. Co...... are ; 7 * j 
Heil Pkg. Co......... on eee ates ‘87 prices are mostly steady, only instances 
Krey Pkg. Co ees over 





6,759 .... showing 5@10c higher after a series of 
Sieloff Pkg. Co Pee eee 838 |... ups and downs. 
7 peereerees «ae ae ee 

ONE os igeyocne 5,367 1,982 22,986 ‘112 


Laclede Pkg. 

















Hogs, good to choice: 






























































































































































ME, -sreRc dundee va 16,290 4,445 62,649 12,727 rere Suna doii tech $13.10@14.25 
ade aad ean tse obuncdus 13.70@14.50 
SIOUX CITY 0? Se a ener Pere, 14.25@14.55 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep ROA, SiSy ndeceovesstvstesdie 14.15@14.50 
Cudahy Pkg. Co...... 3,388 63 15,021 5,178 
—- -— Company. 3,860 24 15,300 5,197 Sows: 
ee ee . cacecscevveesceess $13.85@14.25 
BD se stdevcsins 5 . 5,228 611 CE, dncs ch aaprosakes das eeees 13.75@14.15 
ee 15,187 118 43,096 17.033 ME DR. sangtesssesecedpchcesews 13.55@14.05 
8ST. JOSEPH Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep kets for the week ended January 21: 
Swift & Company.... 3,210 200 «8,701 «17,575 This Last 
Armour and Company 386 290 7,696 5,214 week week 
TORT ee cenvesecsons ma rs 8 1,023 471 PE BAR WB in icc swvsdveves 44,600 59,800 
WEED nw bwed cctace ii, (629 29 592 17,418 23,260 Saturday, Jan. 16............. 24,800 61,800 
Not including 20,740 hogs bought direct. Monday, Jan. 18.............. 37,100 53,900 
Tuesday, Jan. 19..........000- 15,100 27,800 
OKLAHOMA CITY Wednesday, Jan. 20........... 41,400 37,000 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep ‘Thursday, Jan. 21............ 66,200 64,400 




















Armour and Company. 2,287 642 4,556 1,351 
Wilson & Co......... 2,517 567 4,420 1,196 
adsense cketsens 316 10 813 wees 










































































































































eles aca 5,120 1,219 9,789 2,547 
Not including 152 cattle and 5,727 hogs bought 
direct. CALIF. INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
wanes, State-inspected kill of livestock for 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep ° 
Cudahy Pkg. Co...... 2,060 260 7,755 4,302 December: 
Dunn & Ostertag..... ee tears 82 cove 
Fred W. Dold........ 130 498 Cattle 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... | sees 2 ..e. Calves 
Excel Pkg. Co....... ae wees eves ieee Hogs 
DEED <ccinescccesees eee 632 268 Sheep 
= hbbeeees reese 6,265 260 = «9,221 4,570 Meat food products produced during 
eek, ans SO cattle end 1.008 hege bemeht =the month were: 
Lbs. 
FORT WORTH EL stirs cobwentods ¢odnsundeokeswhd 2,231,595 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Pork and - 1,940,444 











Armour and Company. 2 2,107 656 3,630 7,394 Lard and 





564 






































Swift & Company.... 2,194 564 4,054 9,279 Total 44 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 236 4 786 a Seen te ee be me ek ee 
Oty Fag. Oo. ...5.+5 _ Aare F a 
H. Rosenthal ....... 49 2 57 33 

eae ee 4,586 1,226 8,864 16,706 

















8T. PAUL DEC. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company. 2,050 2,004 24,461 3,874 December receipts, shipments and 
. 52% | pete 





























































Cudahy Pkg. Co 3,820 
Dakota Phe. 91 “0 slaughter at Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Rifkin Pkg. er ata 
Swift & cemeanr. wg 11.015 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
0 eer iuec re 20,386 11,150 13, oes 71,362 
- Shipments .......... 12,655 6,337 9,225 56,610 
WED wiédsuedadsies 18,709 Local slaughter ..... 8,009 4,822 5, 191 15,928 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at t 
Stock Yards for current and con 


TRECEIPTS 
Cattle Ca 
Wee GE. Bivcdccccde 1,291 
Sat., Jan. 16......... 160 
Mon., Jan. 18........ 13,540 
Tues., Jan. 19.......- 7,610 
Wed., Jan. 20........ 5,859 
Thurs., Jan. 21....... 9,000 
*Week’'s total ....... 36,009 1, 
PROV. WOOK .cccccces 42,773 3, 
BOP AOD ccccccceves 


Two years ago 


*Including 49 cattle, 10 calve 


8,616 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Ca 

Fri., Jan. 
Sat., Jan. 
Mon., Jan. 
Tues., Jan. 





Wed., Jan. 3 3.62 

Thurs., Jan. 21....... 3,000 
Week's total ........ 14,444 
BOOGs WES. covccesecs 16,044 
WOE OOD wccccevesses 10,765 
Two years ago....... 8,605 





he Chicago Union 
nparative periods, 


Ives Hogs Sheep 
378 17,766 6.91 
11 9,45. x 
474 20.644 7,397 
471 18,630 7,195 
94 6.889 5, 
500 23,000 8.600 
539 69, 168 67 
hoof 112,743 39,306 
111,291 30,490 
76,142 33,00 
8, 19,688 hogs and 


Ives Hogs Sheep 


8 6,435 578 
yer 83 205 
109 932 
194 478 
es 652 
200 





503 (18,345 3,062 
791 #17,517 4,749 
534 14,068 3,329 
255 4,267 17,772 


TtIJANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 





——January—— 
1943 1942 Gain Loss 
GED cccccigeue 126,212 20,017 
OOS c.cccccacs 8,961 3,488 .. 4,477 
TEGGD cccccescese 356,215 45 5A, 06O ..... 97,845 
BREED occcccece -126,557 136,176... 9,619 


+All receipts include directs. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 


Av 


No. Wt., - Prices— 








Av. 1938-1942 ........ 137,100 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Jan. 16, 1943, estimated, 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE 
Cattle F 


Ibs. Top Ay. 

261 $15.10 $14.70 
256 15.00 14.0 
243 11.65 11.20 


246 9.00 
256 6.00 
248 7.900 
242 8.75 





247 $8.65 


OF LIVESTOCK 


fogs Sheep Lambs 


Week ended Jan. 16. "1 75 «$14.70 x 00 $15.40 





Previous week ....... 4.75 14.60 
ras 1 360 11.20 
BEG, a ctecsacvcccccese 12.10 8.10 
BD cbccccccsestoecs 9.75 5.45 
BERD cesessccccccsces 10.50 7.35 
FEED ccccccccvocccese 8.35 7.85 
Av. 1938-19842 ....... $10.65 $8.00 $4.70 $9.85 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, Jan. 21 


Ww 
Packers’ purchases ....... 
Shippers’ purchases ..... 
DOD dcscawonns chebsicnesss 





eek ended Prev. 
Jan. 21 week 
41,338 62,175 
23,062 22, 787 
4,400 —-:104, 962 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts at leading markets for the 


week ended January 16: 


At 20 markets: Cattle 
Week ended Jan. 16... 240, 000 
Previous week 
1942 





Hogs Sheep 
642,000 315,000 
685,000 323,000 
684,000 Oni 





WOED wccccccccccccceces 485,000 
WOE cncccccccccccscces 578,000 
At 11 markets: 
Week ended Jan. 16............0-05- 
PrevicWS Weel 2... cccccccccceses 06s 
SPP rere 
WBS ccc ccc ccccccctecccccccccccesseese .. .B96, 
FOOD wccccccssesosccccsceceescccés 507,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 16...177,000 502,000 240,000 
Previous week ......... 179,000 500,000 247,000 
BOED ccvccescsccccsscces 177,000 499,000 212,000 
BOER ccccccccscccecccce 142,000 345,000 164,000 
BOGD. cccccccccccsscvece 117,000 440,000 174,000 


Invest in Victory! Buy United States 


War Bonds and Stamps 
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igo Union 
Periods, 
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65 
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i) 





65 
ek ending 







ESTOCK 


Lambs 





‘Oo packers 
21: 


Prev. 
week 
62,175 
22, 787 


104,962 


ITERS 
for the 


Sheep 





1 States 


23, 1943 


~ SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 15 centers for the week ended Jan. 16, 1943: 


CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 
week 1942 
24,271 30,002 
19,349 22,055 
18,650 
11,998 

Ladegne neice ae 4 7,887 

446 seGretnwes > 9,679 

Lnppeaquiveges 5,575 


ER a5 cing Kevin v'e 
ne York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City* 


Total 155,699 


Cattle and calves. 


143,562 
53,408 


East St. Louis’ 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
Wichita 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis . 2 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 4 
St. Paul . 5,35 
Milwaukee BAT 2, 11,053 
611,524 
‘Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Il., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago? 23,832 
Kansas City 

Omaha 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 5 
Oklahoma City .......... 
Cincimmati ......-.secees 
Denver ° 
DE i455 000060 4e2 cvee 
DEED. cs cccsteessese 








262,093 


+*Not including directs. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City Janu- 
ary 18, 1943, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, good to choice 
Cows, medium to good 
Cows, cutter and common 
Cows, canners 
Bulls, good 
Bulls, medium 
Bulls, cutter to commo' 
CALVES: 
Mc ecumeds ene seorke $16.50@17.00 
HOGS: 
rn. i Ci GUORGD, . occ cscccesevssenes $15.05 
LAMBS: 
Lambs, medium to good................ nominal 


$15.25@17.00 
12.50@ 13.75 
10.50@ 12.00 
8.50 down 
14.75@ 15.00 





11.75@ 13.00 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City market for week ended January 
16, 1943: 

Cattle Calves Hogs* 
Salable receipts...... 600 = 3,181 302 42 
Total, with directs...6,260 11,257 23,187 40,424 
Previous week: 


Salable receipts.... 602 1,826 62 258 
Total, with directs.6,302 8.900 18,483 45,949 
*Including hogs at 31st street. 


Sheep 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Administration) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEERS, carcass Week ending January 16, 


Week previous ...........+:. 
Same week year ago......... 


COWS, carcass Week ending January 


Week previous .............. 
Same week year ago......... 


BULLS, carcass Week ending January 


WOW BURTEEED. oc ccvaxcccices 
Same week year ago......... 


VEAL, carcass Week ending January 


Week previous ...........++- 
Same week year ago......... 


LAMB, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous ............. 


MUTTON, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous ............. 
Same week year ago........ 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 
Week previous ............. 
Same week year ago........ 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 
Week previous ............. 
Same week year ago........ 


LOCAL 

CATTLE, head Week ending January 16, 
Week previous ............. 

CALVES, head Week ending January 16, 
Week previous ...........+. 
Same week year ago........ 


Same week year ago 


HOGS, head Week ending January 16, 
WSR WOOUEOED. c0iccccqs cere 
Same week year ago........ 
SHEEP, head Week ending January 
Week previous ............. 
Same week year ago........ 


Seceecevecess 748,156 
ITT IIIT TT. 8,265,978 





NEW YORK PHILA. BOSTON 
ceteoseeeces 5,228 1,715 1,844 
evvevoobeses 1,024 871 
Covocdeseges 2,316 2,906 
eeesarevonea 1,596 1,744 
Cvoecveneses 1,513 1,796 
TITTTiTiTTT 1,233 2,728 
065 sb0nneves 75 
oeSO0eeccede 2 
ceesescveces 635, 

vbvesence 413 
9 becdeoccees 320 
coesevoecves 871 
eecccesesccs 9,182 


sphbnsessesua 6,973 
Same week year ago......... 


47,146 14,835 
evebdesensese 4,065 470 


ca eovnecees ee 2,392 132 


8,215 180 
ETTTTrii ty 1,237,351 325,558 
274,232 
413,845 


10,734 2,015 
11,313 2,281 
10,994 2,380 
11,476 1,926 
13,946 2,397 
54,904 11,772 
49,004 14,580 
51,217 18,586 
50,491 3,347 


coon coccee «686,688 2,463 


65,279 2,864 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 6,917 veal, 18 hogs and 139 lambs. Previous week 4,938 
veal, 1 hog and 112 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


GOOD STEERS 
Week 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Prince Albert ........ 
Moose Jaw ........... 
ROUSE cv ccctccccce 
SE Wiss dtetexe ces 
VOTED ‘wctsececsen 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon ... 
Regina 
Vancouver 

*Official Canadian hog grades are now on car- 
cass basis, quotations from Bl Grades; Grade A, 
$1.00 premium. 


as 


RUSASSAK 


VEAL CALVES 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 

Prince Albert 
M Jaw .. 


13.60 
14.50 


Toronto 
Montreal .. 
Winnipeg 10.00 
Calgary ‘ t 9.35 
Edmonton 2. 2.00 9.25 
Prince Albert ........ P , 8.50 
Moose Jaw .......... $ -25 esas 
Saskatoon ...........- 2. 2. 8.60 
ROBMR co cccccccvcccs 11.50 . 8.75 
Vancouver .........+- Souk stes 11.25 


$11.95 
10.50 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Processing of all meat animals, with 
the exception of hogs, declined during 
the week ended January 16 compared 
with a week earlier, and all totals, ex- 
cepting that of sheep, were lighter than 
a year ago. Hog slaughter at 1,053,660 
head was up only fractionally from the 
previous week, when the total kill in 
inspected plants was 1,041,165 head. 
Slaughter during the same week of 1942 
was 1,133,110 head. 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


New York area’. 8,854 11,040 54,659 50,534 
Phila. & Balt... 3,200 27,259 1,769 
Ohio-Indiana 
group? 51,879 9,306 
Chicago*® . ¥ 
St. Louis area‘.. 
Kansas City .... 
Southwest group*. ‘ 
1 





a oees ° 55,295 
362,514 


Total prev. week. 61,679 362,705 
Total last year.. 90,735 1,183,110 321,863 

‘Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. *Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. "Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘in- 
cludes St. Louis National Stockyards and East St. 
Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. “Includes So. St. 
Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. 
*Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, 
Minn., and Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘In- 
cludes Albert Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Mar- 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm ke, and Waterloo, 
lowa. 

Packing plants included in above tabulations 
slaughtered approximately the following percent- 
ages of total slaughter under federal meat inspec- 
tion during 1942: cattle 72%, calves 70%, hogs 
74%, sheep and lambs 80%. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Undisplayed; set solid. Minimum 20 
$3.00, additional words 15¢ each. NB 

", special rate: minimum 20 words, $209 
additional words 10c each. Count @ 
aumber as four words. Headline 75¢ extra, extra. Listing 
odvertisements 75c per line. Displayed; $7.50 per 
inch. 10% discount for 3 or more insertions. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 





Positions Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





DRAFT exempt, thoroughly experienced in high 
grade and competitive sausage manufacturing— 
outstanding luncheon meats and loaves, familiar 
with quick cures, costs, yields, and offal in pro- 
duction. Have executive ability, am progressive, 
and have the ability to produce and create new 
and profitable varieties. Can take complete charge 
of manufacturing or assist in management. Avail- 
able immediately. W-219, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, ; 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Needed for large modern dead stock 
processing plant, located in middle 
west. Must have thorough knowledge 
of rendering operations, boiler and ma 
chinery maintenance. Excellent salary 
W-229, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





SAUSAGE Room Foreman, with complete knowl- 
edge of all kinds of sausages, meat loaves and spe- 
clalties; can also figure costs and tests. Wants 
job, nothing considered under 25,000 Ibs. per week. 
W-234, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

RENDERING and By Products. Long practical 
experience—operating and sales. Best references. 
Go anywhere. W-227, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
GENERAL Packinghouse Assistant on operating 
and sales. Experience all over et. Over draft. 
Good references. W-228, Laing NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 8. . Chieago, I. 


Men Wanted 











Representatives Wanted 


FOR several different states to sell casings. 
particulars first letter. W-232, THE 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
a Bs 


Full 
NATIONAL 
New York, 





Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE: Small Packing Plant, Rocky Mountain 
District, now operating under U. 8. Government 
Inspection. In heart of livestock country, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. All equipment in good condition. 
An ideal investment not requiring a great amount 
of capital. W-233, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








WANTED: for very substantial and progressing 
meat canning plant in Eastern Area. Production 
Manager and Plant Superintendent for permanent 
position with g salary and interesting opportu- 
nity for future. Should be thoroughly experienced 
in all plant operations, particularly canning, ca- 
pable to handle considerable help, familiar with 
Government requirements. Write giving full par- 
ticulars stating experience, age, at status, and 
required salary. W-235, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 8t.. “Chicago. Ill. 

Man for factory office of sausage manufacturing 
concern in Detroit, Michigan, to keep time, make 
tests and generally assist manager. Someone fa- 
miliar with the meat industry preferred. Answer 
in own handwriting, giving full particulars in- 
cluding draft classification. If you are now en- 
gaged in war work do not answer this ad. W-230, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill 


Hog Killing Foreman Wanted 


WANTED: a thoroughly experienced, draft exempt 
Hog Killing Foreman by progressive Midwest pack- 
ing company. Splendid opportunity for a capable 
man. In replying recite fully your experience and 
salary expected. Replies will be considered confi- 
dential. W-222, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IIL 


Representatives Wanted 
TO SELL casings in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh and other large cities. W-231, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 











FOR Sale or Lease small eastern meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing plant. Equipment in 
excellent condition. ne capacity 600 hogs. 75 
cattle, 50,000 lbs usage products. W-225, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Plants Wanted 


WANT TO LEASE small packing plants with gov- 
ernment inspection or modern up-to-date country 
uninspected slaughter plants, also large locker 
plants any place in U. 8. Also, want to buy all 
kinds of packing and rendering equipment includ- 
ing steam boilers, AC generators, dry cookers, etc. 
Address F. H. HANCOCK, P.O. Box 148, Topeka, 
Kansas. 











Equipment for Sale 





GOOD EQUIPMENT SUCH AS THIS IS SCAROB: 
ANDERSON RB OIL EXPELLER; 4—Anderson 
No. 1 Oil Bxpellers; 2—4x8 and 4x9 Lard Rolls; 
Dopp Kettles, all sizes, with and without agita- 
tors; Meat Mixers, Grinders, Silent Cutters; Vert. 
and Horiz. Tankage yo: Refrigeration Equip- 
ment and Power Plant Equipment; aluminum ket- 
tles; HPM #68 28-ton Hydraulic Press. Inspect 
our stock at 335 Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Send = a inquiries. WE BUY FROM A SIN- 
GLE TO A COMPLETE PLANT. Consoli- 
dated » Bs Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New 
York City. - 





STOMACH WASHER 


General Electric Motor, 1140 R.P.M., 
220 Volts, 60 Cycle, Alternating Can 
rent. Price $250.00, F.0.B. Wilmington, 


WARREN STEAM PUMP 
4%x2x4, 2” Suction, 1” Discharge, 
Pressure Regulator, 3%” By Pass 
Valves. Price $125.00, F.O.B. Wilming- 
ton. 


BOSS CHOPPER 


Type C.W. Westinghouse 250 lb, 
Wound Rotor A.C. Motor, Variable 
Speed 25 H.P., 66.2 Amp. Volts between 
Rings 218, Volts 220—Phase 3, R.P.M. 
1150. Price $395.00, F.O.B. Wilmington. 
Six months to pay. 


WILMINGTON PROVISION 
COMPANY * Wilmington, Del. 


WIPE 
THE SLATE 








Dispose of space-wasting unused equipment, 
turn it into cash! Hundreds of others have 
found a ready market in this secti You can 
tool! Simply list the items you wish to dispose 
of. These columns will do the rest. 


a 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘’CLASSIFIEDS‘’ 
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BUY ANOTHER 


ww 





WAR BOND TODAY?! 





ww 

















SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your aan 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and savu- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , 


PROVISIONER 
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Vilming. 


250 Ib. 
Variable 
between 

R.P.M. 
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ESsKAy . 


QUALITY 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
==—THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.== 
MAIN OFFICE -PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 


’ RICHMOND, VA. 
WNW. —— 22 NORTH 17th ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= cab ROANOKE, VA 


317 E. Campbell Ave. 

















Rath’ 


Jrom the Land O'Corn 


=——a9a aun uas PrPrrPrrre~er = 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. Watertoo, lowa 











VA The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


b QO by | 
2) ohn J.Felin &Co., Inc. 
Pork Packers 


“Glorified” 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN | 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
. W. Laughlin Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
L. Meehan 38 N.Delaware Ave. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 
441 W. 13th St. 











How to analyze foods 


How to interpret your findings 








JUST 
PUBLISHED 


FOOD ANALYSIS 


By A. G. Woodman 


COVERS LATEST METHODS Mass. Institute of Technology 


FOR ANALYZING: 


a 





fii 
dy 








407 S. DEARBORN ST. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CANNED MEATS — “PANTRY PALS” 


We are in a position to fill orders promptly for 
MEAT PRODUCTS OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
STAHL-MEYER, INC., New York City, N. Y. 


FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM and BACON 


AD Pye 




















Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTER AND EXPORTERS ( 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A 








ADVERTISERS The National Provisioner 


Adler Co., The Hunter Packing Co Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co 


Armour and Company Hygrade Food Products Corp Stahl-Meyer, Inc 
Armstrong Cork Co 





Identification, Inc Steelcote Mfg.. Co 
Basic Food Materials, Inc Svendsen, Sami. S 


Cahn, Fred C., Inc P Viking Pump Co 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co i P Vogt, F. G., and Sons, Inc 
Cincinnati Cotton Products Co Wilson & Co 

Cudahy Packing Co 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co 


; McMurray, L. H 
Felin, John J., & Co., Inc Morrison Hotel 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co 


The firms listed here are in partner- 
Globe Co ship with you. The products and 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co equipment they manufacture and the 


a hn _ services they render are designed to 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc help you do your work more efficiently, 


. more economically and to help you 
Ham Boiler Corp Rath Packing Company make better products which you can 


Hanache, Jean E Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co. .41 svohendise mare SYO> Se 
advertisements offer opportunities to 
Hormel, Geo. A., & Co Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd 


you which you should not overlook, 
Hottmann Machine Co., The, Third Cover Smith’s Sons Co., John E. .Second Cover 











While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 











HORMEL 


wee COOD FOOD mma 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 


Fy rankfurter rs in 


No turaq] Cesings 

















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


4 oe BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB 
CONSULT US % “4 HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 
BEFORE BUYING Sa New York Office, 408 West 14th St, Paul Davis, Mgr. 


OR SELLING William G. Joyce oe A. L. Thomas 
Boston, Mass. A Washingtoa, D. C. 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. | WRC (gam Beecsie 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y 
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